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AND OTHER REQUISITES. THERE 18 SUCH A PUSHING AND JOSTLING op 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- We mete kk ialty of Frien as’ Shawls, Long now Dress Goods to got seating on the eounters that 
: ses kn unre- eces nched. ’ 

prehensive assortment of every description of | Sifting effort Keeps our assortment’ at its best | Amiss of interesting lots. The cotton, the wong 
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: —- oe oe ae _.. llecti f DON’T FORGET WHAT WE HAVE TOLD 

The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- pee ee ae et TENDS WEAR, GREN- fore—the Museum for Ginghams is here—more tae 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- | ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, | 2 thousand styles. The best of Scotland and New 


iid England—the cheapest in Philadelphia, 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, ae eeekas ke’ — A CHOICE PATTER OF 40-INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK 
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PHILADELPHIA. ELDER FLOWER and other TOILET SOAPS. ENG- F 


LISH TEETH BRUSHES, (‘HAMOIS, &c. JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, 
Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, THE CH ALFONTE 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Ta I L© _ ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 


Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
E COPIES= 


SAMPL Always on hand a full supply of piece | furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 
Fay oe, Scte~or all, Sets PUBLISHERS —BOSTON yeoods, suitable for all gtyles. woe . 
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corn | 109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. THE SHELBURNE 


PATENTS Mecreticrinrenors»y ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, Se ee cet ee 


Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 


8th and F Streets, Washington, D.C. Wnite for 1 sea-water baths. Open all the year. 
sbedeos no charge. “es rae Gecatind. enmiete- Custom Shirt Makers, P roe 


men and Friends. Importers and dealers in fine underwear. A. B. ROBERTS. 


PTA TV PA VOAGENTS connec cs } FREE 1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. FOR SALE OR RENT. 


HEO. A. SCOTT, New York City Hilltop, an eight-room cottage. Beautifully lo 


ea, ‘2.03 ante cated and having a commanding view of the Muncy 
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Y Muncy Meeting House. Address, 


IRA J. PARKER, Wolf Ran, Pa. 
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B Warming Public Buildings and Private Residences A. J, REACH 4 01 
by Steam or Water, High or Low Pressure. Q Specialists in the 


manufacture of ap- 


6 — for ph 
MANUFACTURERS OF evelopment, Cor- 


respondence with 


Sectional Safety Boilers and Radiators for Heating. | || |} school ont ae 
vited. 


THE H.B.SMITH COo,, | A) a onmeas 


* should be in every 

510 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA.| |i} A home, Every mut 
ESTABLISHED, A. D. 1853. i exercised. 

enn, Dr. Leaf of the 

Full descriptive catalogues sent free. Pennsylvania Uni- 

versity calls it the “ Family Doctor.” PRICE, $10 

PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des MoINEs A ee mane o nyeenl Caer together 
INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. with catalogue mailed free on app : 
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From the Philadelphia Friend. 

SETTLEMENT OF MEETINGS IN 

NEW JERSEY. 

The Province of New Jersey being 
largely settled by Friends, their meetings 
vere generally the first places of worship 
stablished in their neighborhoods, and in 
pany of the Towns and Hamlets so set- 
ied, ‘‘the meeting house’’ was the only 

ic building for many years (except 

the school-house) and served a variety of 

beside a place of worship, such 

ss Town Hall, Court of Justice, and Legis- 

lative Hall, &e., or as the poet has ex- 
pressed, 

“One house sufficed for gospel and for law.” 


Around some of these, many historic 
fats and precious memories linger. In 


order to preserve these, and some account 


ofthe early establishment of meetings, ina 

smewhat connected form, the following 

compilations and extracts have been made, 
in the hope that they may possess some in- 
terest for the readers of Zhe Friend : 

The history and early settlement of the 
Society of Friends in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and the establishment of 
their meetings, is so intimately connected 
with both Provinces, that it is not easy to 
wparate them, although that ot New Jer- 
sy preceded the latter by several years. 

The first settlement made by Friends 
south of Long Island was at Shrewsbury, 
in 1664, or thereabout. One account 
ays, “* About 1670 a meeting was*settled 
at Shrewsbury, being the first settled 
meting in these Provinces. Near the 
sme time a Monthly and General Meet- 
ig was also held there, and they were 
on regularly established.’’ It is probable 
that meetings for worship were held at 
private dwellings prior to this date. 

Their first meeting-house was built in 
672, which was replaced by another in 
1119, 

The first settlement of Friends in West 
ew Jersey was undoubtedly that made 
byJohn Fenwick’s colony at Salem, in 

1675; theirs being the first English ship to 

tome so far up the Delaware River, or 

that landed passengers upon its shores, 

They first held their meetings for wor- 
ip at each others’ dwellings, and a 
meting was established at the house of 
‘amuel Nicholson, which was continued 
ot some years; they sometimes joined 
vith a few Friends at Upland (now Ches- 
ttt, Pa.), meeting at the house of Robert 
ade, at or near that place. 

€ first meeting-house of Friends in 

St Jersey was at Salem. In 1681, 

uel Nicholson and Ann his wife, con- 

Wyed to the Trustees of Salem Meeting 
sixteen acre lot, whereon stood his 
welling-house, for the purpose of a meet- 
Ng place for Friends; an addition was 
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built to this house, making it when com- 
pleted 40 feet in length by 16 feet in 
depth—partly of brick and partly frame. 
It was provided with a large open fire- 
place at each end, windows with 4 panes 
of thick ‘‘ bull’s-eye”’ glass, 7 by 9 inches 
in size, benches or forms without backs, 
and ‘a good clay floor.” It was thus 
used until about the year 1700. 

In the early part of the year 1677, many 
Friends who had become proprietors in 
West Jersey, left the shores of old Eng- 
land to settle on their newly acquired 

ions, 

‘* Theship ‘ Kent’ sailed from London 
with 230 passengers, consisting of two 
companies of Friends, one from York- 
shire, and the other from Jondon. After 
a tedious passage the ship anchored safely 
in the waters of the Delaware, in the Sixth 
month, 1677.” 

The Commissioners who were on board, 
and were also Friends, proceeded up the 
river to the place where the city of Bur- 
lington now stands, in order to treat with 
the Indians about the land; for, be it 
known, that not one foot of the soil of the 
State of New Jersey was ever taken from 
the Indians, except by purchase. 

The number of Friends who emigrated 
to the new. colony during this year and 
the following one, are said to be about 
800; and up to the year 1681, at least 
1400 persons had found their way to the 
Province. 

Although the country was a wilderness, 
they did not forget the assembling of 
themselves together as was their wont in 
the land of their nativity, in order to 
worship the Almighty, whose protecting 
hand had followed them in the perils of 
the deep, and now delivered them from 
the savage people among whom their lot 
was Cast. 

The first account that we have of a 
place of public worship of Friends at Bur- 
lington, was of a tent made of the sails 
taken from the ship in which they had 
crossed the ocean. Under it they as- 
sembled for at least a year after their ar- 
rival, or until the house of Thomas Gardi- 
ner was built, which was the first dwelling 
house erected within the town limits, and 
although«built of logs, it was more com- 
modious than those of his neighbors. 
Meetings were regularly held here, and at 
the house of John Woolston and others, 
until the building of the meeting-house in 
1685, when the meeting had outgrown the 
capacity of any private house. 


The first Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
New Jersey which sat four days, was held 
Sixth mo. 28th, 1681, at the house of 
Thomas Gardiner, aforesaid, as was also 
the Monthly Meeting. By a minute of 
that meeting, held 5th of Twelfth month, 
1682, we find, ‘‘It is ordered that a 
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meeting-house be built according to a 
draught of six square building, of forty 
foot square from out to out.”’ This build- 
ing was completed in 1685, and was called 
the ‘‘ great meeting-house,’’ which must 
have been very singular in appearance, 
being, as indicated, hexagonal in form, 
with a roof of steep pitch, surmounted by 
asort of cupola, corresponding in shape 
with the main building. It was a frame 
structure, and found to be too cold for 
use in the severe winters to which the 
settlers were subjected. 

In 1696, an addition was made to it for 
a winter house, built of brick, 30 feet 
long, and of equal width and height with 
the other; provided with a large open 
fire-place, and a ‘‘ double wooden floor,’’ 
wainscoted ,and plastered walls, This 
house stood for a century, and was re- 
placed by the present substantial brick 
structure. 

The house known as the “ new meeting- 
house ” was built for the better accommo- 
dation of the Yearly Meeting, in 1716, on 
ground given by Thomas Wetherill for 
that purpose. 

Burlington Monthly Meeting was first 
organized *‘ ye 15th of ye Fifth Month, 
1678,’’ and consisted of ‘‘ Friends settled 
about the Falls (near Trenton, &c.), and 
the Particular Meetings of Ancocas, Shack- 
amaxon and Upland (Chester, Pa.) ; also 
the Hoarkills and New Castle, Del.,’’ and 
the Friends on Long Island, who, in 1681, 
desired to be considered members of this 
Monthly Meeting. 

In 1680, it issued an epistle to London 
Yearly Meeting, on the subject of certifi- 
cates being furmished to the Friends who 
emigrated, &c. It was the first official 
communication received by that meeting 
from any body of Friends in America. 





Letter Written at the Age of Thirteen, from 
School, by W. E. Forster. 


‘* My very, very dear father : 


‘« Thy letter has been a very great com- 
fort to me. . . .The text, which I have 
found in the 5th verse of the 4th chapter 
of If Corinthians, I thought the first 
part was particularly applicable to thee 
when thou art so low about thy own 
preaching, when I am sure there is no 
reason for it. Pray, my dear father, do 
consider, that if thy preaching has been 
of no other use (which I am sure it has 
been to many other people), it has been 
of very great use to me, and has tended 
more to my good than that of any other 
person that I have ever heard. I hope 
this will be some comfort to thee, and 
may encourage thee to think that thou 
art nearly of as much use to others as to 
me.” 


From The Gospel In All Lands. 


4 MISSIONARY TO ACCORDING 
TO MATT =x. 


BY E. F. BALDWIN. 






It is known to many friends that I 
have long been exercised as to the per- 
petual obligation of those methods of 
missionary work laid down by the Lord 
Jesus in Matt. 10, Mark 6, and Luke 9 
and 10. I believe them to be still bind- 
ing, and that the Church will never over- 
take her, task of evangelizing the world 
until she returns to the neglected instruc- 
tions in which is contained the deep wis- 
dom of her Lord. Just now a series of 
articles is appearing in the Zhe Christian 
of London (12 Paternoster Buildings), 
entitled ‘*The Question of the Hour,” 
‘4 Foreign Missions,"’ ‘* The Situation Sur- 
veyed,’’ ‘Defects Disclosed, and the 
Church recalled to her Lord’s Instruc- 
tions,” in which these very methods are 
advocated and objections met. They are 
being much observed and,we believe, will 
interest many. I have recently taken a 
considerable journey in which I have 
proved their practicability and precious- 
ness, and therefore they are no longer a 
mere theory to me but a rich experience. 
To speak somewhat of this is my present 
purpose. 

On the trip to which I refer I was ac- 
companied by a beloved fellow-worker, 
as yet unacquainted with the language. 
Omar, a native Christian, was also to go. 
Though recently converted, he has been 
much used in leading others to Christ. 
But at the moment of embarking he was 
arrested and temporarily imprisoned, and 
we were obliged to go on alone. We 
went by steamer to Mazagan, as we feared 
being followed and harrassed if we started 
from here. We left that town at dawn; 
as soon as the city gate was opened, one 
cloudy December morning. We were 
clad in native garments, and carried with 
us neither purse, nor scrip, nor change of 
raiment. The few pieces of silver we had 
left from the voyage we gave to two beg- 
gars sitting in the gate. Never before, 
we supposed, were they so enriched with 
alms. We walked on, taking the road to 
Morocco city, the southern capital of 
Morocco, deeply conscious of the gravity 
of our undertaking. We were pressing 
into a region unknown to us, where few 
Europeans had ever been seen, with no 
resources save what faith supplied, and 
where we knew the message we bore would 
provoke hostility. Indeed, it is part of 
the faith of Mohammedans to hate us, 
and one of them who kills a Christian is, 
they say, sure of heaven. The daily de- 
tails of this trip are written in our inmost 
hearts, but are too lengthy to be repro- 
duced here. Some of them would tax the 
credulity of those not familiar with the 
ways of God with those who trust him. 

Our first resting-place was about eleven 
o'clock, that first m~rning, when we were 
invited to take shelter from the rain in a 
native £Aima or tent made of the fibrous 
root of the dume plant. Here we preached 
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to a group that gathered. They asked us 
if we would eat, and the wife of our host, 
at the bidding of her lord, hasted to 
knead and bake a loaf of coarse bread, 
which they set before us hot, with butter. 
We ate with hearts subdued by this early 
token of the Lord's presence. The brother 
with me wept for joy, saying never before 
was bread so sweet to his taste, for, never 
before had he eaten direct from God’shand. 
Here the woman who had prepared us 
food brought us her child, recently be- 
come blind through small-pox, begging us 
to heal it, saying she had seen in a vision, 
the night before, one coming to her who 
laid his hands on the child’s head calling 
on God. We dared not do otherwise 
than pray over it, which we did with 
much emotion. It did not please the 
Lord to show us an instantaneous result ; 
but we confidently believe the answer was 
not long delayed. 

The question of food was one to my 
mind of great practical moment. Can 
missionaries indeed now travel and preach 
without carrying supplies, in the faith of 
that word, ‘‘ Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses; nor scrip 
[wallet] for your journey, . . . for the 
workman is worthy of his meat?’’ Matt. 
x. 9, 10. We believed they could, but 
wished to prove it by experience; which 
we abundantly did amid a strange and 
fanatical people whose very Koran forbade 
them to be iriends with us, and among 
whom we might well expect, humanly: 
speaking, to starve, if indeed we escaped 
without violence. To the praise of our 
faithful Lord we can testify that not one 
of the twenty-one days we were journey- 
ing did we lie down without having eaten 
food, although several days the Lord per- 
mitted us to fast until well on in the day, 
and two or three times until night. But 
on these occasions we seemed inwardly 
sustained, and suffered no inconvenience, 
and never grew hungry; although when 
at home the delay of an hour in taking 
food would produce faintness. These days 
of such evidently appointed fasting were 
generally our best days spiritually, in 
which prayer and praise abounded, and 
we learned that ‘‘ Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ 


We found the more we preached the 
more regularly and cettainly our needs 


were supplied. If our zeal in speaking 
for Christ relaxed supplies grew scant. 
Almost invariably it was those to whom 
we testified who gave to us. Let no one 
think we asked food of any but God. We 
went forth in the consciousness of being 
the high-commissioners of heaven, who 
had untold spiritual treasure to give, know- 
ing it was a small thing that we should 
receive the little bread that fed the body 
and the little space its weariness required 
for rest. We knew also that trey who 
received us received Christ, and him that- 
sent him, and brought a sure reward there- 
by to themselves. 

BE more careful of thy time than the 
miser is of. his gold. 


For Friends’ Review, 
THE MINISTRY OF CHILDREY. 


Many years ago, a loved and honored 
member of our Religious Society remark. 
ed that he hoped some qualified pero, 
would write a book with the above tit. 
At first glance it might seem, that, ov 
to want of Christian experience, or per. 
haps, crudeness of thought, their words 
would not have the weight and import. 
ance of remarks made by those of fj 
years. With others, the very fact thy 
they are young, would be an objection, 
A century has not passed away since the 
impossibility of early conversion was fully 
believed. In one instance, a girl, who 
had come to the Saviour, entreated to be 
enroiled as a church member, but was re. 
pelled at once by the reply, that no on 
could be converted at ten years of age, 
Later times have fully exposed the 
of this conclusion, and brought into 
clearer light the loving command of our 
Saviour to bring little children to Him in 
the obedience of faith (Matt. xix, 14: 
Luke xviii. 16). - 

In our own day, the necessity, not only 
of sound Christian training at home, is 
forcibly urged upon parents, but the aid of 
the young in all great moral reforms is 
encouraged and solicited. This applies 
especially in regard to Social Purity, Pro- 
fanity, the observance of the Sabbath, 
and Total Abstinence from every thing 
that may injure the body or defile th 
soul. In not a few weekly or monthly 
publications do we find one or more 
columns of reading for the children, ot 
for the expression of their thoughts thi 
often compare favorably with those of 
‘*larger growth.”’ The artless or perhaps 
quaint ideas of some of these little one 
often arrest our attention and possibly 
imprint themselves more on our memory 
than the elaborate compositions of mort 
experienced writers. While we may bk 
tempted to smile at what may be called 
their freaks of language, a glimpse of 
some new truth may unexpectedly dam 
upon us. 

It may be truly said that in some books 
already published and widely circulated, 
many illustrations of the influence of 
young children upon the vicious or d& 
praved, are related with telling effect, but 
the reading commanity needs more o 
such literature. . Especially in the case 
reproofs gently given to the erring, prompt 
forgiveness of real or imaginary injures 
sympathy with the unfortunate, stnd 
obedience to parents, the duty of dail 
prayer, and constant faithfulness to the 
commands of our Lord and Savio 
would brief narrations or apt replies & 
courage both young and old to ‘‘g0 
do likewise.” There is abundant 
terial for such publication, whether 
or otherwise. It is to be hoped that som* 
one qualified for the work, would co 
and condense such ‘‘ words in season 
the young as may attract the attention 
every reader, and spread a He 
Christian influence in this progressive 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AwericAN Brsce Society.—The stated 
ing of the Board of Managers was 
id at the Bible House, on Thursday, 
April 4th, 1889, Hons Enoch L. Faricher, 
1L.D., President, in the chair. 

Among the communications submitted 
» the Board were letters from Egypt, 
wing some particulars respecting the last 

of Dr. Isaac Bliss, and from London, 
ing the sympathy of the Committee 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
aj view of the decease of an agent so 
lighly esteemed ; also, recent letters and 
ports from all the foreign agencies ex- 
tpt the Persian. and from missionaries in 
jwtria, Spain, Ceylon, Natal, Honolulu, 
Ponape, Germany, and Chili. 

The cash receipts in March were $74,- 
147.82. 

‘The issues from the Bible House during 
the same month were 88,502 volumes. 
The-total issues from the Bible House for 
the year ending March 31st, not including 
those issued in foreign lands, were 1,005,- 
4 volumes.— From a Circular. 


THe British GOVERNMENT AND MIs- 
s0ns.—The government of India—at first 
wfriendly to missionary effort and lend- 
ing its support to the maintenance of idol- 
uryin its grossest forms ; making monthly 
grants for the support of heathen temples, 
Brahman priests, and dancing girls, thus 
bringing contempt on the very name of 
Christianity ; later assuming a so called 
psition of neutrality and indifference, 
vhile rigidly excluding the Bible and all 
foms of religious instruction from its 
schools and colleges—has at last come to 
realize that mere intelligence is inadequate 
tothe necessities of India, and turns to 
the various missionary organizations for 
tidin the moral and religious culture of 
youth. The highest officials recognize the 
missionary work as a most important fac- 
tor in the development of the new India, 
a the great source of the moral and social 
changes in progress, and as the one force 
above all others that is contributing to the 
strength and permanence of British rule. 

Hence, of late years, the generous 
grants in aid of all mission-schools, 
amounting often to one-half of the ex- 
pense incurred for the purchase and erec- 
tion of school buildings, and for the sup- 
port of schools once established, based on 
the proficiency of the pupils. Already we 
have an intimation of a desire on the part 
of the government to pass over its higher 
tducation, its colleges and universities, to 
the care of the great missionary societies. 

» the government, dissatisfied with 

the results of high education without reli- 
fon of some sort, has come to the con- 
vetign that even Hinduism or Mohamme- 
ism is better than no religion, and 


tems it wise to make grants-in-aid to in- | 


Siitutions established by Hindus and Mo- 
medans, as well as by Christians, 
rather than to continue the present system. 
0 disastrous to moral character has 
education without religion proved, 
ough the breaking down of all moral 


and religious restraints, that Hindus. of 
high caste and Mohammedans are begin- 
ning to place their children in Christian 
schools, with a view not only to their bet- 
ter education, but for the moral results an- 
ticipated. This change of sentiment on 
the part of the government of India, and 
beginning among the higher classes, best 
acquainted with missionary effort, is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the time. The 
moral influence of young men educated in 
government institutions is not satisfactory. 
Constructive agencies must be ewployed 
as well as destructive; and thoughtful men, 
to use the language of Sir William Hunter, 
are coming to realize that ‘‘ the missions 
do really represent the spiritual side of the 
new civilization and the new life of India.”’ 


ing the thought of India. 
1830, and Lord Macaulay, in 1835, acted 
more wisely than they knew in favoring the 
introduction into the schools generally of 
the English language, now read and spoken 
by three millions of the people, who are 
thus brought in contact with the intellect- 
ual and moral life of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 
and skepticism may have their day, but 
the deeper sentiment inspired by the Gos- 
pel of Christ through the teachings of mis- 
sionaries and through the lives of tens of 
thousands of native Christians is true to 
the divine plan. Within the last few years 
the feeling of a commen brotherhood such 
as Christianity only could have awakened, 
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A higher wisdom than man’s is direct- 
Dr. Duff, in 


Teachers of Western materialism 


rising above all distinctions of race, lan- 
guage, and even caste, has found ex- 
pression in three national congresses ; 
and, what is more remarkable, among the 
six hundred delegates, representing the 
various races, languages and castes, con- 
vened last December at Madras, there 
were forty Protestant Christians and Chris- 
tian ministers, sent, as the best rien to be 
had, mainly by non Christian communi- 
ties. India is moving; a new life is 
stirring not yet the masses, but the leading 
influential minds; and all this is but the 
providential aid granted to the Church of 
Christ in its sublime mission of bringing 
India into the kingdom of God.” —J. G. 
Clark, D. D., in Gospel In All Lands. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the National Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, to be held at 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo. gth, roth and 
11th, are being rapidly perfected. This 
promises to be the largest religious con- 
vention ever held in this country, at least 
for young people, several thousand dele- 
gates being expected. Drs. Deems, Hoyt, 
Pierson, Chamberlain, and many others 
especially interested in this work are to be 
present. Almost every railroad in the 
country will give greatly reduced rates, 
and excursions will be organized from 
nearly all the large cities to insure still 
further reductions. 


———-- +o 





To BE always intending to live a new 
life, but never to find time to set about it, 
is as if a man should put off eating and 
drinking from one day to another, till he 
is starved and destroyed. — 7i//otson. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


It IS ENCOURAGING to observe from 





month to month the steady, quiet growth 
of adult schools in connection with the 
Society of Friends. As the Norwich re- 
port 
standing the fewness. of the number of 
Friends in some of the eastern cownties, 
the work is not only growing in that city, 
but a good work is being carried on at 
Yarmouth, Diss, North Walsham, 
other places. This work, too, is frequently 
carried on by scholars themselves, and the 
zeal and good judgment with which it is 
sy commonly done is the best proof of the 
temporal and spiritual benefit so many of 
this class have themselves received in our 
schools. By the brief report from Bristol 
sent us this month, it is satisfactory to 
notice that the school there, after having 
suffered some decline in numbers, is now 
on the increase, and branch classes are to 
be forthwith started in other parts of the 
city.—Monthly Record (England). . 


in our last issue stated, notwith- 


and 


Mapacascar.—On nearing Antanana- 


rivo one cannot but be struck with the im- 
proved condition and appearance of the 
people. 
their lambas cleaner, and their faces more 
intelligent. 
havé indeed done a great deal for the 
Imerina. 
question, What is the Christianity of this 
people? With many doubtless it is a 
reality, but with the majority is, I fear, 
little but an empty form. 


Their houses are better built, 
Christianity and civilization 


But this brings one to the vital 


It is now fash- 
ionable to be a Christian and attend 
places of worship, and, as often happens, 
the power and depth of religion have di- 
minished. What we want among teachers 
and taught alike is a real revival of the 
work of God in the heart and life. Dur- 
ing the past few months there have been 
signs of this. God grant they may be 
only the droppings preceding a great 
shower of blessing —Dr. S. B. Fenn, in 
Monthly Record. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE.—The enrollment 
this term is about 170, and a few others 
are stillexpecting toenter. 

The last letter from President Mills was 
dated April 3d, from Constantinople, 
where he was spending some days. He 
gives an interesting account of his voyage 
from Beyrout across the A°gean Sea, and 
promises a description of Constantinople 
soon. He expected to go from Constan- 
tinople to Athens. It is understood that 
he will prepare and send a baccalaureate 
address to be read on commencement day 
by some members of the faculty. 


SAMUEL Morris and Thomas P. Cope, 
of Philadelphia, sailed for Europe on the 
steamer Urania, Fourth month 30th; ex- 
pecting to reach England in good time 
for London Yearly Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ MISSIONARY ADVOCATE for 
Fifth month, is an unusually interesting 
number. We take from it the following 
items : 

Our HEARTS go out to all the faithful 
workers in their different fields, but especi- 
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[Fifth mo, 
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ally to our dear girls: Mary Sherman 
among the Indians, Hettie Butler and 
Amanda Kirkpatrick in China, Naomi 
George in Jamaica, and Lillie Neiger 
bravely toiling on in Mexico as the soli- 
tary representative of the Western Society. 
As you read their names, please send up 
a prayer for God’s blessing on them and 
their work. 


Mexico.—In view of Laura A. Wins- 
ton's intended retirement from our service, 
as.Matron of Hussey Institute, at the end 
of this school year, Nancy L. Lee, of 
New Garden, N. C., had already been en- 
gaged to take her place, when the death 
of Laura’s mother in Second month, 
made her return home before the close of 
the year, necessary, or at least very much 
desired by her father and sisters. At her 
request arrangements to relieve her were 
made as speedily as possible. The newly 
appointed Matron reached Matamoras on 
the sixth of this month and it is expected 
that Laura A. Winston- will start home 
on the next steamer, about the 18th of 
this month. 


AMANDA KIRKPATRICK writes an inter- 
esting account of her visit to Friends’ 
Mission in Tokyo, while on her way to 
Nankin. She says: 

“I had the opportunity of attendiffg 
their Monthly Meeting which had recent- 
ly been established, and then had a native 
membership of about thirty. On Satur- 
day, at 2 P. M., the members and mission- 
aries met in the school-room for worship 
and the transaction of the business of the 
church. The exercises were wholly in 
Japanese, so that I could not understand 
them, but it was a great pleasure to meet 
with these people so lately brought from 
the darkness of heathenism into the light 
of the gospel. As I saw them enter, one 
after another, dressed in their simple na- 
tive costume, and quietly sit down to 
worship, I praised God for an evidence 
that Japan is coming to Christ. 

‘* After singing, prayer, and aseason of 
silent devotion, they took up the business. 
Two persons were taken into member- 
ship, three applications received, and one 
disowned. ‘The business was conducted 
almost entirely by the natives, and, on 
the whole, it seemed quite like being at a 
Quaker Monthly Meeting in the United 
States. 

““The next morning all again assem- 
bled in the school-room tor Sabbath- 
school worship. Wm. V. Wright taught 
the adults through an interpreter, after 
which the meeting convened and 
continued for two hours; the Spirit 
of God being manifestly present in 
the songs, prayer,. discourse and 
testimony. At the close of the meeting 
a Japanese brother suggested, with my 
approval, they meet at three o'clock to 
pray for me and my future work among 
the Chinese, to which all heartily assented. 
I have attended many prayer meetings, but 
none to me more impressive. The service 
was almost wholly in Japanese, and nearly 
all the Christian men and women took 
part. 


‘« After the meeting a young man asked 
the interpreter to give me Eph. vi. ro—19, 
to take with me to China. Observing 
that he seemed very earnest, I inquired 
about him of Joseph Cosand, who told 
me he was an apprentice of a pen-maker 
and had recently become a Christian. 
His employer had insisted upon his work- 
ing on the Sabbath, but he had agreed to 
make up all the time at the close of his 
apprenticeship if he might be allowed to 
observe that day, which was satisfactory. 
He walks several miles every Sabbath 
morning, bringing -his dinner with him, 
and remains about the mission until all the 
services for the day are over. The Friends 
who have charge of this Mission are to be 
congratulated on the success of their work, 
and the beautiful location secured for 
their buildings.’ 


THE ‘‘ TUTTLE MEmoRIAL MIssIon.’’— 
An effort has been made within the past 
few weeks to collect funds for the erection 
ot a building for church and school pur- 
poses upon the Ottawa Reserve in Indian 
Territory. 

This country is rapidly being thrown 
open, the Indians are taking up their al- 
lotments and improving their land, and 
strangers are pushing in for settlement. 
It is therefore an important point for a 
missionary station. At this place our 
faithful workers Asa and Emmeline Tuttle 
labored many years, gathering many souls 
to Christ among the Mcducs, O.tawas, 
and other adjacent tribes. Friends have 
had the leading religious influence, and 
many converted in those years are now 
engaged in other places as teachers and 
workers in our schools. There has been 
no satisfactory place of worship here, and 
meetings cannot be held at times for want 
of proper accommodation. 

Dr. Kirk having recently called atten- 
tion to this special need, Emmeline Tut- 
tle, as a fitting conclusion to their life 
work, has laid it before their friends, and 
obtained sufficient contributions to war- 
rant beginning to build a small but sub- 
stantial meeting-house. In the Indian 
graveyard adjoining this site their three 
little children, who died during their stay 
in the Territory, are laid, and it is also 
contemplated to enclose this ground with 
a neat fence; and at the suggestion of 
some who have taken much interest in 
the project, to call the whole ‘‘ The Tut- 
tle Memorial Mission.” 

The funds have been mostly contributed 
in Philadelphia, with some assistance from 
New York and New England. 

M. C. K. 


Newport, R. I. 


—--— --— ome 


As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty 
admiration, which only lasts while the 
warmth continues; but virtue, wisdom, 
goodness, and real worth, l:ke the load- 
stone, never lose their power. These are 
the ¢rue graces which, as the poet feigns, 
are linked and tied hand in hand, because 
it is by their influence that human hearts 
are so firmly united to each other. 

— Burton. 


From the Bancroft (Nebraska) Journal, 
JOSEPH LA FLESCHE, HEAD CHIEP 
OF THE OMAHAS. 


Joseph La Flesche was descended y 
his father’s side from an old French fami 
that reached America at an early date, 
The first missionary to the Indians of the 
Northeast was a La Flesche. In the be. 
ginning of the present century the Indian 
trade was controlled by corporations. The 
Hudson Bay Company of England, and 
the American Fur Company were the 
raost important. 

Joseph La Flesche, Senior, entered the 
employ of the latter, and made his head. 
quarters among the Omahas, then living 
where the present town of Homer now 
stands. He acquired the language, and 
traded with the tribes living between the 
Nebraska and Platte Rivers. These in. 
cluded the Puoncas, Omahas, Iowas, Otoes 
and Pawnees. 

In 1822 his son Joseph was born. His 
mother was a Ponca, a relative of the head 
chief of the Omahas, the well known Big 
Elk. 

The boy early showed talent, growing 
up in the midst of Indian life and lore, 
From the time he was ten years he accom: 
panied his father upon his trading tours, 
visiting St. Louis, and the various tribes, 
learning their languages, as well as the 
French, and becoming versed in trade. 


When about sixteen years of age his 
marked capacity won recognition from the 
American Fur Company, and he was regu. 
larly employed in its service until about 
1848. During this year the Omahas were 
removed to the consolidated agency at 
Bellevue, Nebraska, and there Joseph La 
Flesche settled with them. 


It was during his residence here that the 
Mormons passed through Nebraska on their 
way to Utah. To meet the demands of 
the ewigrants Joseph La Flesche and 
Logan Fontenelle established a ferry over 
the Platte river near the present site of 
Columbus, and another ferry over the 
Elkhorn, where Fremont now stands 
They built flat boats which were large 
enough to take over two wagons and 
teams at a time. These ferries proved 
lucrative, and after a year or more were 
purchased by some Englishmen. _ Later, 
during La Flesche’s residence at Bellevue 
he was for a time clerk to the late Peter 
A. Salpy. 

The tribal career of Joseph La Flesche 
dates from about the year 1843. He thea 
began to seriously study and observe the 
customs of his tribe, and to prepare the 
way for his entrance into the chieftain 
ship. 

It is impossible to state these customs 
briefly; they are a part of the history of 
the Omaha tribe, which is strictly orgat- 
ized and officered, having elaborate 
clearly defined social and religious rites. 

In accordance with his fulfilled obliga 
tions, taken in connection with his 
lished character for honesty, physical 
moral courage, and self-control, he w4 
made chiet about 1849, and upon the 
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death of head chief Big Elk in 1853, suc- 
geded to his place. 

Joseph La Flesche was the only person 
having any white blood who has been a 
chief in the Omaha. tribe. While living 
in Bellevue he built him a house and 
gorked on his farm, gathering some of 
the young men about him and teaching 
them to sow and reap. 

He sent his children to school. His 
own active nature and his father’s indul- 
gence -had prevented his securing the ad- 
vantages of an education. Later he re- 
jlized the mistake, and his children all 
bear testimony to his appreciation of 
schools. 

When the Omahas as a separate tribe 
made their first treaty in 1854, selling 
their hunting grounds and reserving for 
their future home the tract known as the 
Omaha and Winnebago reservation, they 
intended to include this old village site 
near Homer. 

The history of the making of this treaty 
is full of interest. Some of its wisest pro- 
visions are due to the thoughtfulness and 
perseverance of head chief La Flesche, to 
whom Indian Commissioner Manypenny 
wrote, under date ‘‘ Washington, March 
20, 1854:”” 

“ Having completed the business which 
brought you here, I deem it my duty on 
your departure for your home to express 
to you my approbation of your official 
conduct while here, and to commend the 
interest you have shown for the Omaha 

ple.” 

When the tribe came up to their reser 
vation in 1856-7 they built a village of 
sod lodges in the ancient form, that of a 
circle, each clan occupying its tribal 
place ; the site was between the mouths of 
the North and South Blackbird Creeks. 
The Agency was established upon the old 
military road, the only highway in those 
days. The Presbyterian church erected 
its mission house on the bluffs overlooking 
awide bottom where the mills and shops 
were built and where the steamboats land- 
ed, bringing tidings of the outside world. 
Toward this latter locality, in 1859, Jo- 
eph La Flesche led forth over twenty 
families and established a new village. 

He built for himselt a large frame 
house, fenced a garden, planted an or- 
chard and opened a farm. 

The other men built houses and bridges, 
and took up farms on the bottom, where 
the head chief broke for them over 100 
acres, 

Here the first wheat was planted, and in 
winter the people hauled their crops on the 
ke to Sioux City. Their children at- 
tended the mission school. In the midst 
of their labors and prosperity the men 
cared little for the derisive name of ‘‘ The 
make-believe white men” given to them 
by the conservative Indians. 

His observation of men and events 
taught him that if the Indian was to sur- 
Vive in the midst of the incoming civiliza- 
tion he must possess his land individually 
and become a citizen. The old organiza- 
tion of the tribe was incompatible with 

demands, and the old customs must 
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yield to the methods of the white race. 
He, therefore, urged upon the U. S. Gov- 
ernment the division of the land into in- 
dividual farms, and was the principal 
mover for the abrogation of chieftianship, 
getting up a petition to that effect in 
1875, four years after the first allotment 
of land was made. 

This remarkable move to abolish chief- 
tainship on the part of the man holding, 
by virtue of Indian requirement and the 
authority of the United States, the office 
of head chief, in order to secure the future 
good of the people, is characteristic of Jo- 
seph La Flesche. 

His ambition transcended the desire of 
mere personal honors. He believed in 
the truth that greatness is found only in 
unselfish labor to uphold and advance his 
fellow men. It is to his persistent effort 
that the abolishing of chiefs among the 
Omahas is due. This radical act made it 
possible for the tribe to abandon many 
ancient customs, which, if persisted in 
under their changed conditions incident 
to the loss of the game, would have re- 
tarded their acceptance of civilization and 
Christianity. While he yet held the po- 
sition of head chief he used it to inflict se- 
vere penalties upon those addicted to 
drunkenness and gambling. The results 
of his vigorous action are felt to-day, after 
the lapse of more than twenty years. 

When the fina: allotment was made in 
1883-4 for the purpose of patenting the 
land, Joseph La Flesche, true to his char- 
acter as leader, and in spite of his three- 
score years, once more led his people 
forth. He left his farm of sixty acres, 
nestled amid the wooded bluffs and sing- 
ing streams, where he had fought so 
bravely in behalf of education, industry 
and Christian living, and took up his 160 
acres on the unbroken prairie, gathering 
his children and friends about him. 

The railroad passed through his land, 
but there was then no other sign of the 
prosperity which is now everywhere to be 
seen. 

The bottom where ‘‘ the make-believe 
white men ’’ farmed and where the steam- 
boat landed thirty years ago, has long 
since disappeared in the Missouri River, 
but the men who worked there and their 
children have to-day broken nearly 2000 
acres in the Logan Valley, which they are 
farming. 

This victory for peace, won by Joseph 
La Flesche, is far greater than his valiant 
fights to save his people from their ene- 
mies, when by his valor he won the name 
of ‘‘ In-sta-ma-zue,’’ Iron-eye. 

He has fallen asleep in the midst of his 
100 acres of ripened corn and his tall 
wheat stacks, waiting for the thresher, 
having in his old age built him a house 
and barn, cultivated 200 acres of land 
and lived to take rank among the white 
farmers, and to exercise with his people 
the privileges belonging to citizens of the 
United States. 








Tue fairer and higher thy character, the 
greater need thou hast of caution. A 
white garment is soon stained. 
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BETTER THAN THE ‘‘ MEDICINE 
MAN.” 

The pleasant news comes of the gradu- 
tion of our Hampton graduate, Susan La 
Flesche, of the Omaha tribe, in the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, Philadelphia, and 
her additional success in being one of six 
applicants admitted on examination to 
hospital practice in the Woman’s Hospital 
connected with the college, for one year. 
Dr. La Flesche is already a favorite in her 
tribe, and may be expected to have a very 
useful and honorable career in work for 
her people. Dr. Walker, one of the princi- 
pal lecturers of the College, in his address 
at its Commencement, spoke thus of the 
Indian graduate : 

** Dr. La Flesche commenced her studies 
of English at the school on the Indian 
reservation, Coming East, she continued 
them for a while at a boarding-school, and 
later at the excellent school for her people, 
at Hampton, Va., where she graduated in 
1886, and came at once to Philadelphia 
to study medicine. The impulse to a pro- 
fessional career was not of recent growth, 
nor from friendly suggestions from thoge 
who had watched her course. It came as 
an inspiration when at home with her 
people, and was born of a desire to see 
them independent, so far as she could 
make them, of the too frequently un- 
skilled, and oftener indifferent, attention 
of the reservation doctor. What must those 
who oppose women physicians as impossi- 
bilities or monstrosities, think of such a 
course? Thoughtful of a service to her 
people, child though she was, she permits 
not the magnitude of the task to stay the 
inspiration, but bravely, thoughtfully, dili- 
gently, pursues the course, and to-day re- 
ceives her fitting reward. All this with- 
out a precedent. She will stand among 
her people as the first woman physician. 
Surely we may record with joy such cour- 
age, constancy and ability.’’—Southern 

Workman. 


— 





‘*Or ALL improbable things to antici- 
pate now in the world,” says Frances 
Power Cobbe in the Contemporary Re- 
view, ‘‘is a scientific religious reforma- 
tion. Laimmenais said there was one 
thing worse than Atheism—namely, in- 
difference whether Atheism be true. The 
scientific spirit of the age has reached this 
point. It is contented to be Agnostic, 
not Atheistic. It says aloud, ‘I don’t 
know;’ it mutters to those who care to 
listen, ‘I don’t care.’”’ 


ee 





A WESLEYAN clergyman who believes in 
the doctrine of perfection, has written a 
book on the subject which contains this 
wholesome admonition: ‘‘ Great precau- 
tion and circumspection and self-examina- 
tion should therefore be used before you 
come to a conclusion that God hath 
cleansed you from all unrighteousness.” 
‘« And perhaps,’’ shrewdly comments the 
Christian Register, ‘* It would be well to 
get the opinion of a few other people on 
the subject.’’ ° 
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ANNIVERSARIES were abundantly en- 
couraged, nay, enjoined, as feasts and 
fasts, under the Old Covenant Dispensa- 
tion. If they ere n ot clearly commend- 
ed in the New Testament, we may under- 
stand this to accord with the necessity of 
doing away with everything ritual, of holy 
days, which tended to disparage the holi- 
ness required of all days in Christ. Yet 
we do not understand any precept to be 
written against the natural human ten- 
dency to form and recall associations of 
events with times, and especially with the 
recurring seasons of the year. 

Of the birth of our Saviour at Bethle- 
hem, we are left uncertain as to the day, 
and even the month; if not of the year 
itself. Christmas is therefore an arbitra- 
rily chosen, conventional anniversary. It 
is not so with the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection. We know at what time of 
year these awful and glorious events took 
place. There is something impressive in 
their having been remembered, recorded 
and celebrated, ever since. Why this 
should beso, while the day of the Nativity 
was left to conjecture, is easily intelligi- 
ble, because the Child born in Bethlehem, 
in a manger, was recognized as Divine 
but by a very few favored ones; while all 
Jerusalem was stirred when He was cruci- 
fied, and, when risen again, He was seen 
not only by all the Apostles, but also by 
above five hundred at once. 

We do not plead for, and should be 
very much afraid of, canonizing any days 
as holy days. But commemoration is not 
canonization. There is something beau- 
tiful in the association of the Resurrection 
of our Lord with the visible resurrection 
of nature around us; the renewing ver- 
dure of fields, the blossoming of trees, and 
the fresh outbursting songs of birds. All 
things seem to partake of the joyful spirit 
of the Psalm: ‘* Praise ye the Lord. 
Sing unto the Lord a new song, and His 
praise in the congregation of saints. Let 
Israel rejoice in Him that made him; let 
the children of Zion be joyful in their 
King.”” How well along with these words 
come those of the Apostle, by whom our 
ascended Lord was seen ‘last of all, as 
by one born out of due time:’’ ‘ But 
now is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
come the first fruits of them that slept. 
For since by man came death, by Man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
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shall all be made alive. But every man 
in his own order: Christ the first fruits ; 
afterward they that are Christ’s at His 
coming.”’ 


2 


SEVERAL YEARLY MEETINGS, which have 
not, as has been done in Iowa, pronounced 
definitely in favor of the settled pastorate 
system, show some tendency on the part 
of a number of their leading members, to- 
wards an increased dependence upon 
ministers for religious work, supporting 
them pecuniarily so that they need do no- 
thing for their self-support. Thus the 
Committee of Western Yearly Meeting 
dwells on the great importance of ‘‘ the 
careful and intelligent preaching of the 
Gospel,’’ and the duty of ‘‘a clear, defi- 
nite sympatay with our heavily taxed 
ministry, believing that these, when practi- 
cable, should be somewhat released from 
temporal interests, so that, with prayer 
and careful study of the word, they may 
with greater freshness and power present 
the Gospel to the instruction and edifica- 
tion of the church under the immediate 
anointing of the Spirit. We find many in 
the younger ranks of the church who are 
clearly gifted with definite call and are 
anxiously looking forward to the active 
duties of the ministry. These should be 
made to feel that the church fully compre- 
hends her part of the relation in sharing 
the responsibility of the general work of 
the ministry.”’ 

‘Great respect is due to the utterances 
of such a Committee. Yet the feeling 
presses, that the ‘‘ church sharing the re- 
sponsibility of the general work of the 
ministry ” may be understood in two dif- 
ferent ways. One is, the church paying 
the minister and /Aus considering #¢s share 
to have been attended to, and then re- 
quiring or allowing him to do all the 
work. The other is, all the living mem- 
bers of the church uniting in the work of 
the church ; sharing its expenses according 
to their means; ‘‘he that hath much 
having nothing over, and he that hath 
little having no lack.” 

‘* Somewhat released ’’ is a good quali- 
fying word. Temporal interests should 
not, and under right guidance need not, 
hamper the work of the ministry. But 
‘‘many in the younger ranks of the 
church ’’ who seem to be ‘‘ clearly gifted 
with a definite call’? surely ought to be 
encouraged to develop their gifts into a 
measure of maturity, along with training 
in the affairs of common life, the life of 
those amongst whom they are anxious to 
work spiritually, before they are advised 
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and aided in cutting loose*from the means 
of self-support. And, if this cutting looge 
is ever done, only the very weighty judg. 
ment of a truly living church ought to, 
sanction and sustain it. 

Moreover, such a course being excep- 
tional, for well weighed special reasons, 
is different in principle (though difficult 
to separate in practice) from the system of 
settled supported pastorates. We know 
that many of those who are liberal-minded 
in the Society, as well as earnestly zealovs 
for aggressive evangelizing work, are thor- 
oughly distrustful of that system. It is 
greatly to be hoped that, in the Yearly 
Meetings to be held during the present 
year, those having such a view will feel 
their responsibility for upholding the truth, 
and for thus maintaining the real, perma- 
nent stréngth of the body. A safe watch- 
word will be, the whole church at work: 
its ministers not lords over the heritage, 
but its servants for Jesus Christ’s sake. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was but a man; 
not, as some would paint him, a faultless 
superhuman being. He was, however, 
a superb man ; by natural gifts, youthful 
athletic training, rare opportunities for 
distinction, and unequaled patriotic ser- 
vices: but, most of all, by the grace of 
God. Only a devout faith in and depend- 
ence upon God, could have sustained him 
through the emergencies of his life, and 
afterwards could have made him “ first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.” 

Washington was a Christian. There is 
abundant evidence of this, in his private 
as well as in his public life. Some good 
people are more or less uneasy over the 
question whether or not he was a ‘ com~ 
municant.’’ It seems to be almost certain 
that if he ever partook of the rite of the 
“communion table” of the Church of 
England, in connection with which he 
was brought up, this participation was with 
him a rare event. Yet he was known to 
be a constant and reverent attendant upon 
church worship. From our standpoint, 
it is easy to conceive that his strong com- 
mon sense enabled him to see that the 
rite is but the shadow, while the sub- 
stance is spiritual communion. 

Men who have extraordinary duties laid 
upon them, in great crises of history, are: 
providentially favored, and, if faithful, are, 
no doubt, especially endowed for their 
work. Moses, Joshua, Washington, Lin- 
coln, sought, received and recognized the 
aid of a Power and Wisdom above them 
selves. Not enabled to see the entirely 
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ful ends and means of perfect Chris- 
tianity, to them the word of conscience 
was, duty to their country: and this they 
fulfilled nobly and admirably. Washing- 
ton and Lincoln are the two names which 
now stand out as the greatest in the an- 
nals of our continent; and, as time goes 
on, their magnitude in comparison with 
others will not lessen, but rather increase. 





—-.- —-— 


Amonc the graduates who received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine at the Com- 
mencement, this month, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, one, William C. Greene, 
of Beaufort, South Carolina, was as black 
as the climate of tropical Africa could 
make aman. The cordial applause which 
greeted him as he stepped upon the plat- 
form showed that, in the medical world at 
least, the color line is passing away. Here 
is one thing in which we have gained 
much upon the South Carolina of a hun- 
dred years ago. 


——__ +m —__ 


THE CHRISTIAN ARBITRATOR and Peace 
Record for April contains in its eight 
pages a good deal of interesting matter 
bearing upon the cause of Peace. Being 
issued at small cost and in large editions 
(250,000 this month) it carries the propa- 
ganda of Christian Peace more widely 
over our land than, probably, any other 
single periodical. Its office of publication 
isNo. 310 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Price, 15 cents per annum. 








OUR SUBSCRIBERS who have, many no 
doubt inadvertently, omitted so far to re- 
mit their annual subscription for the cur- 
rent volume, may be soon reminded of it 
by receiving bills. We need the amounts 
due, and will be much obliged by atten- 
tion to them. 

Those on clubs will remember that re- 
duced rates are agreed to on/y on condi- 
tion of paymeft in advance. A// pay- 
ments should be in advance, to mee: the 
requirements of our expenditures without 
inconvenience. 








Unper THE old dispensation parents 
were required to instruct their children 
in God’s law, and there is the abiding 
duty resting on them to bring up their off- 
spring in the ‘‘ nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.”” But how few Christians are 
teally concerned for the right moral and 
teligious training of their children! If 
they are qualified to mingle in society 
with credit, and if they are proficient in 
enterprise and trade, the most of parents 
seem to be satisfied. These are importaut 
things, but an education which does not 

ve for its groundwork the knowledge 
and love of God's will is a miserable fail- 
we.— Christian inguirer. 










THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
Fifth month 26th, 1889 
JESUS BETRAYED. 
Mark xiv. 43-54. 


Lesson viii. 


Parallel Accounts —Matt, xxvi. 47-58; Luke xxii. 
47-55; John xviii. 2-15. 


Gotpen Text —Betrayest thou the Son of man with a 
kiss ?—Luke xxii, 48. - 
After the singing of the Psalms with 
which the Passover meal concluded, the 
little company went out of the city to the 
Mount of Olives. As they went Jesus 
warned Peter that that very night he would 
deny Him (Mark xiv. 27-31). They reach- 
ed the Garden of Gethsemane probably 
about midnight. It was an enclosed spot, 
beyond the brook Cedron (John xviii. 1) 
upon the side of the Mount of Olives, a 
spot to which Jesus frequently resorted 
with His disciples (John xviii. 2). Leav- 
ing eight of the disciples near the gate 
Jesus took with Him Peter, James and 
John and went further into the Garden. 
And again leaving them Jesus alone went 
a few steps further on, into that agony in 
which ‘‘ He prayed, and His sweat was as 
it were great drops of blood falling to the 
ground.’’ He was bearing the sins of the 
world, and His pure sinless nature must 
have shrunk inexpressibly from it. See Is. 
lili, ro-12 ; IL Cor. v. 21; Gal. iii. 13; 
I Peter ii. 24. Yet no blind necessity of 
suffering was imposed upon Him by God. 
He went forward of His own free will, for 
see Matt. xxvi. 53 and Johnx. 18. No 
necessity was upon Him save the necessity 
of love ‘‘ that could not let the lost ones 
die.’’ Again, this cruel death was com- 
ing upon Him by means of the treachery 
of one of His chosen disciples and through 
the accusations of His own beloved nation. 
We car well believe that this added in- 
tensely to the bitterness of the cup which 
He was drinking. In the meantime Judas 
had been with the High Priests and was 
now advancing to the familiar spot at the 
head of a chosen band. 

43. And immediately while he yet spake. 
Just after Christ had returned for the third 
time to Hisdisciples. He came in the calm 
of victory, His human will had made choice 
of the same things as His Fathet’s will 
had chosen ; the conflict was over. There 
was no longer any need for the wakeful 
sympathy of His disciples (see v. 41) ; but 
even as He told them so, the noise of ap- 
proaching footsteps was heard, and He 
added, verse 42, Rise up, let us go. 
Cometh Judas, one of the twelve. Called 
‘*Tscariot,” probably ‘‘ the-Man-of-Ke- 
rioth,’’ a village in Judea. If so he 
was the only Judean among the disciples, 
the others being Galileans. And with him 
a great multitude. See John xviii. 3 and 
12. ‘* Zhe band” mentioned here was 
the Roman cohort, consisting of 300 to 
600 men, which was quartered in the 
tower of Antonio, overlooking the Temple. 
‘* Probably‘as much of it as could be spared 
was present.’’—Fe/oudbet. There were also 
the captains of the temple with their men who 
guarded the temple and kept order, and 
also some of the chief priests and elders 


(Luke xxii. 52), and with them their ser- 
vants, such as Malchus (John xviii. 10) ; 
and others who had been attracted by 
curiosity to follow, such asthe young man 
of Mark xiv. 51. Withswords and staves. 
John xviii. 3 mentions lanterns and torches. 
also. 


44-45. The Traitor’s kiss. Some signah 


seemed necessary that the soldiers might. 
know whom to seize. 
upon, being the usual greeting ofa disciple 
to his master after an absence, would be 
less likely to awaken the suspicions of the 
disciples. 
conduct of Judas was treacherous. He 
still strove to act like a friend and a dis- 
ciple. 
soon as’’ and ‘‘straightway’’ of verse 45 
—the twice repeated ‘‘ Master ” and the 
emphatic Greek word used for ‘‘ kiss '’"— 
meaning ‘‘he kissed Him much,” alk 
showing most naturally how Judas in his. 
excitement overdid the part he was acting. 


The one agreed 


Thus even in its final act the 


Note the haste implied by the ‘‘ as 


Note also that the signal after all amounted 

to nothing, for Jesus Himself announced 

His own identity and gave Himself up to 
them. (See John xviii. 4-6.) Another ful- 

fillment of John x. 18. The motives 
which led Judas to this terrible act were 
covetousness and ambition. John xii. & 
and Matt. xxvi. 15. Some think that since 
all other means failed, he hoped by driv- 
ing his Master to extremities to force Him 
to defend Himself and to assert His Mes- 
siahship, but as we are told (Luke xxii. 3) 
that Satan had taken possession of him: 
we are justified in attributing to him the 
worse intention of actually betraying 
Christ intothe hands of His enemies. Note 
that the greater the opportunities abused the- 
worse is the result on the character. Christ's 
only reproof to him was “‘ Judas, betray- 

est thou the Son of man with a kiss ?’” 
From~ Matt. xxvii. 3-10 we learn that 
when Judas saw that Jesus was condemned 
remorse took hold upon him—“‘ he repent- 
ed himself.” To escape the upbraidings 
of his conscience he carried back the 
thirty pieces of silver to the High Priests, 
and then went and hanged himself—read 
Acts i. 18. His repentance was rather a 
desire to escape the consequences than a 
turning from sin. There was no turning 
back of his heart to the Master whom he- 
had betrayed as in the case of Peter. 

And they laid their hands on him. 
After the betraying kiss of Judas, Christ, 
as noted above, came forward and quietly 
gave Himself up into the hands of His: 
enemies, ‘‘ the great multitude ’’ of armed 
men having fallen back at His presence, 
afraid to touch Him. And took him. 
And bound Himalso. See John xviii. 12. 

46. And one of thim that stood by. 
They had first asked whether they should 
strike with the sword (Luke xxii. 49), but 
Peter (John xviii. 10) doubtless calling to- 
mind Christ’s words (Luke xxii. 36) which 
he had taken literally, did not wait for an. 
answer, but immediately struck the blow. 
Smote a servant of the high priest and cut 
off his ear. The blow was no doubt 
aimed at his head with intent to kill. The 
servant’s name, Malchus, is given by 
John, who was acquainted with the house- 


hold of the high priest. (John xviiiv.10 
and 15.) Matthew and John record the 
words in which Christ rebuked His rash 
apostle. Note that there has never been 
in the world’s history stronger ground 
from a human standpoint for opposing 
force by force. Note also that Christ’s 
words (John xviii. 11) are a sufficient 
‘reason for any Christian, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, to give for refusing 
to fight in defence of himself or his family. 
Luke records that Christ then said,‘ * Suffer 
ye thus far’’—+#. ¢., probably ‘‘ Permit me 
thus far the use of my hand,’ and touched 
the ear with healing power."—W. J. 
Clarke. ‘*The healing of the smitten ear 
is of interest as Christ’s last miracle, full 
of gentleness, mercy, forgiveness.”—— 
Glover. 

48. Are ye come out as against a thief ? 
«‘ The word is the same as that used in 
John xviii. 40 of Barabbas, and points. to 
the brigand chieftain of a lawless band, as 
distinct from the petty thief of towns and 
villages.”—Plumpire. He was treated as 
a robber ; a robber was preferred to Him; 
He was crucified between two robbers. 
Thus was Is. liii. 12 fulfilled. 

49. 1 was daily with you in the temple 
Seaching . Not only proving how different 
His life had been from that of a criminal, 
but also showing how unnecessary all this 
violence was. But the Scriptures must 
be fulfilled. See Ps. xxii. 6, 12, 16; Isa. 
lili. 7; Ps. cxvi. 10-13; Luke xxii. 37; 
xxiv. 44, &c. 

50. And they all forsook him and fled. 
Zech. xiii. 7. Christ had asked that they 
might go free. John xviii. 8. Now Peter, 
as well as the rest, forsook Him. Peter 
was ready enough to die in His defence, 
but the harder bravery of passive suffering 
with his Lord was as yet beyond him. He 
and John, however, seem to have fled 
only far enough to get out of sight and to 
have soon returned. See John xviii. 15. 

51. There followed him a certain young 
oan. Perhaps Mark himself, who alone 
narrates the incident. We know that his 
home was in Jerusalem with his mother. 
Perhaps Lazarus. Having a linen cloth. 
“*A sindon, or light loose wrapper, used 
by the wealthier classes for a night robe.’’ 
—Feloubet. 

52. And fled from them naked, or as 
the word may mean, having on only his 
under-garment. 4 

53. And they led Jesus away to the high 
priest. He was led first to Annas (John 
xvili. 13) the head of the powerful Saddu- 
cee family who then held the high priestly 
office. Annas had been high priest, but 
had been deposed by the Romans. As 
the office under the law of Moses was for 
tife (Num. xx. 28; xxxv. 25) the Jews 
may have still regarded him as high priest. 
This man was called ‘+ the most fortunate 
-of men’’ by the Jews, because he was 
able not only to be made high priest him- 
self, but also to influence the Romans to 
make his son-in-law, Caiaphas, and five of 
his own sons in succession hign priests after 
him. Through the means of this family 
‘Stephen also was put to death, and all the 
persecutions of the apostles at Jerusalem 
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and Damascus, and of the Apostle Paul 
long afterwards, were carried on. This 
preliminary examination before Annas is 
related by John (ch. xviii. 19-24, Rev. 
Vers.) alone. Its object probably was partly 
to show respect to Annas, partly to obtain 
from him some hints upon which to con- 
duct the further examination. He ques- 
tioned Jesus as to His disciples and His 
doctrine. Christ, mindful of the safety of 
His followers, made no answer to the first 
question—to the second he replied by re- 
ferring His examiners to his public min- 
istry in the synagogue and in the temple, 
and to impartial witnesses whom they 
might easily procure from amongst His 
hearers. Upon this, one of those that 
stood by struck Him upon the mouth with 
his band to silence Him. Contrast 
Christ’s conduct with Acts ‘xxii. 2-5. 
Whether Annas sent any hints to Caiaphas 
we do not know. Jesus was next led to 
the hall, probably in another part of the 
same building, where Caiaphas was await- 
ing Him, with all the chief priests, elders 
and scribes. It was, in short, an informal 
meeting of the Sanhedrim. 

54. And Peter followed him afar off, 
with John, who being known to the high 
priest’s household, had access to the palace, 
and was able to get admission for Peter 
also. John xviii. 15, 16. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Learn from the sin of Judas that 
good influences continually resisted leave 
the character far worse than it was before. 

2. Judas was successful in what he at- 
tempted, and gained,—what? The pos- 
session of $18.60 for two days, and then 
shame, remorse and awful anguish, and the 
suicide’s rope and six feet of earth in the 
potter’s field. Even in this world the 
gains of sin are very small ; even in this 
world the losses of sin are very great ; but 
in the next world, there is no gain left to 
the sinner; the laughter is all past, the 
sorrow alone remains. Satan — really 
gives what he promises.—Fe/oudet. 

3. Nothing can justify a Christian in 
using violence in self-defence, neither can 
Christ’s kingdom ever be advanced by 
violence because ‘‘ His kingdoin is not 
of this world.”’ 

4. No one took Christ’s life from Him, 
He laid it down of Himself. 


—~o-—— 


THE PLACE and the value of silence 
in the house of prayer is more and 
more widely recognized. In many 
a Sunday-school the first tap of the 
superintendent’s bell is to call to silent 
prayer; and the hush of that mo 
ment of prayer is felt in the heart of 
teacher and of scholar as no words of 
prayer could be. So, again, in many a 
non-liturgical church in America, a brief 
season of silent prayer is the first part 
borne by an incoming worshipper in the 
service of worship with the great congre- 
gation. It would be well if more fre- 
quently the intervals of silence in a prayer- 
meeting were reckoned, not as /os¢ time, 
but as time gained—for holiest commun- 
ings with God.—S. S. Times. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Being obliged, by unavoidable limita. 
tions of time and space, to delay for a 
much longer-period than is desired the 
prepatation of even brief reviews of many 
books sent to us, it seems best to mention 
them, for the information of our readers, 
and as an anticipatory acknowledgment to 
their publishers. 


Martyr Scenes of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. Designed and Drawn by Ep- 
WARD BACKHOUSE and WILLIAM Be. 
Scott. Etched by W. B. Scott. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1888, 
Quarto, pp. 86. 

The Peerless Prophet; or the Life and 
Times of John the Baptist. By Arcut- 
BALD McCutuacu, D. D., Author of 
‘Beyond the Stars.” New York. An- 
son D. F. Randolph & Co. Small 12mo, 
pp. 146. Price, $1. 

Keys to the Word ; or, Helps to Bible 
Study. By A. T. Pierson, D. D. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Small 
12mo, pp. 148. Price, 75 cents. 


Fénelon's Pious Reflections for Every 
Duy in the Month. With the Life of the 
Author, and a Selection of Divine Hymns. 
Philadelphia: Reprinted for Samuel F, 
Balderston. 1888. Pp. 110. For sale 
by Garrigues Brothers, 608 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Price, 35 cents. 

Songs of Pilgrimage. A Hymnal for the 
Churches of Christ. By H. L. Hastines. 
Second Edition. Scriptural Tract Re- 
pository: H. L. Hastings, Boston, Mass. 
8vo, pp. 544. 

Popular Christianity. A Series of Lee 
tures Delivered in Prince's Hail, Picea- 
dilly. By Mrs. Boot. New York: 
Marshal Ballington Booth, Salvation Army 
Book Depot. 1887. 12mo, pp. 198. 


The Separated Nation. By H. L. 
Hastincs. Scriptural Tract Repository, 
47 Cornhill, Boston. Small 12mo, pp. 224. 


Penological and Preventive Principles, 
with special reference to Engtand and 
America. By WiLLIAM TALLACK, Secretary 
of the Howard Association, London. 
London: Wertheimer, Lea & Co. 1889. 
8vo. pp. 414. Price, 8s. 

The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States, in 
German, French and English. ‘Trans- 
lated by A. H. Larpiaw, Jr. With Notes 
and Appendix, Political and Historical. 
French and German Revised by Professors 
Hellmrich, Schoeder and Fezandié. New 
York: Laidlaw Brothers & Co. Pp. 87. 


Transactions and Changes in the So- 
ciety of Friends, ani Incidents in the Lift 
and Experience of Joseph Maule. With 
a Sketch of the Original Doctrine and 
Discipline of Friends; and a brief a- 
count of the Travels and Work in the 
Ministry of Hannah Hall, of Ohio. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1886. 12mo, pp. 384. Price, $1.50. 


England's Case Against Home Rult- 
By A. V. Dicey, B. C. L., LL. D 
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Third Edition. London: John Murray. 
1887. 12m0, pp. 311. 


Why England Maintains the Union. 
A Popular Rendering of Englands Case 
Against Home Rule. By A. V. Dicey, 
Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 
University of Oxford. Prepared by C. 
E. S. London: John Murray. 1887. 
Pp. 64. 

Think it Out. A Lecture on the Ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland. By 
Tuomas Hopckin, D. C. L., Author of 
‘Italy and Her Invaders.’’ London: 
Walter Scott. 1887. Pamphlet, pp. 4o. 
Price, Threepence. 


Our Christianity Defended. A Reply 
to Mrs. Josephine Butler's ** Our Chris- 
tianity Tested.” By AN IrtsH CHRISTIAN. 
John Bellows, Gloucester. Price, Two- 
pence. 

Rest A While. By Rose Porter 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co,, New York. 
18mo., pp. 263. Price, $1. 


Christ Crowned Within. By Martin 
Weis Knapp. Third Edition. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Stone. Small 12mo, 
pp. 202. Price, 75 cents. 


Out of Egypt Into Canaan. By MaRTIN 
We ts Knapp. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stone. 12mo, pp. 196. Price, 80 cents. 


A large number of pamphlets, also, are 
on our table. These will be mentioned 
by title shortly ; and they will, with the 
above-mentioned books, be reviewed later, 
as far as practicable. That it will be pos- 
sible to give much attention to them all, 
is more than we are able to promise at the 
present time. 


* OUR CHILDREN. 





1 looked at the happy children 
Who gathered around the hearth ; 
So blithe they were, no children 
Could happier be on earth ; 
With their merry plays, and their winsome 


ways, al 
And the sound of their silver} mirth. 


Then I thought of those other children, 
So wizened, and hard, and bold, 

Who huddle in slum and cellar, 
And shiver with want and cold ; 

Not fresh as the dew, or the morning’s hue, 
But haggard, and lean, and old, 


But yet may they still, those children, 
Be taught to forget their pain ; 

And gathered in arms that love them, 
Their laughter may come again ; 

And the stare of woe and the craft may go, 
And the spirit be washed of stain. 


But it is not in cold-book learning 
Those children’s hearts to move ; 

And the stony eye of the serpent 
Is death to the stricken dove ; 

*Tis an angel alone can touch them, 
And that angel's name is love. 


For whatever the world may fancy, 
And whatever the wise men say 
Of our nineteenth century progress, 
Of a new and a better way ; 
Still it takes a soul to make a soul 
. Now, asin the olden day. 
— The Spectator. 
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BUDDHISM. 





Triibner’s Oriental Record in a late 
number, contains a review of Sir M. Mo- 
nier-Williams’ work on this subject, upon 
which he is authority. 

After referring to the degeneration 
shown by a comparison of the Northern 
with the less altered Southern Buddhism, 
this reviewer says : 

‘* We meet with even a greater contrast 
when confronting the ancient teaching 
with the present practice generally. But 
this great change could not have come 
about if, as the author is careful to remark 
(p. xv), Buddhism had not ‘contained 
within itself, from the earliest times, the 
germs of disease, decay, and death’ and 
were not ‘its present condition one of 
rapidly increasing disintegration and de- 
cline.’ This is especially to be borne in 
mind at a time like the present when some 
enthusiastic students of that ancient reli- 
gion are laboring to throw a halo of sanc- 
tity round the life and teaching of its 
founder, and, by clothing its.dogmas and 
ceremonial in a terminology borrowed 
from the Christian Scriptures and practice, 
are seeking to place it on a level with 
Christianity. But Buddhism will never 
look like Christianity for all that, in spite 
of the Tamulian saying, ‘ Water mingled 
with milk will become milk, and its color 
will not be known as that of water.’ 

A sober and dispassionate disquisition 
on Buddhism, on the lines sketched out 
by Sir Monier, will therefore be doubly 
welcome. He says on this point : 

‘It is, indeed, one of the strange phe- 
nomena of the present day, that even 
educated people who call themselves 
Christians are apt to fall into raptures 
over the precepts of Buddhism, attracted 
by the bright gems which its admirers de- 
light in culling out of its moral code, and 
in displaying ostentatiously, while keeping 
out of sight all its dark spots, all its tri. 
vialities and senseless repetitions; not to 
speak of all those evidences of deep cor- 
ruption beneath a whited surface, all those 
significant precepts and prohibitions in its 
b of discipline, which indeed no 
Christian could soil his lips by uttering.’ 

* Buddhism has in its moral code much 
@ommon ground with Christianity, and in 
its medieval and modern developments 
presents examples of forms, ceremonies, 
litanies, monastic communities, and hier- 
archical organizations, scarcely distin- 
guishable from those of Roman Catholic- 
ism; and yet a greater contrast than that 
presented by the essential doctrines of 
Buddhism and of Christianity can scarcely 
be imagined.’ 

The author holds that Gautama did not 
aim at becoming a great social reformer in 
opposition to orthodox Braéhmanism, but 
that he was only the first to establish a 
universal brotherhood (Sangha) of cceno- 
bite monks, open toall persons of all 
ranks. 

‘In other words, he was the first foun- 
der of what may be called a kind of uni- 
versal monastic communism (the Buddhist 

monks never as a rule, lived alone), and 


archy. 
tion under any centralized authority. Its 
first Head, Gautama, appointed no suc- 
cessor. It was not the depository of theo- 
logical learning. Nor was it a mediator- 
ial caste of priests, claiming to mediate 
between earth and heaven. 
to be called a church, and it had no rite 
of ordination in the true sense. It was a 
brotherhood, in which all were under cer- 
tain obligations of celibacy, moral re- 
straint, fasting, poverty, itineration, and 
confession to each other—all were domin- 
ated by one idea, and pledged to the pro- 
pagation of the one doctrine, that all life 
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the first to affirm that true enlightenment 
—the knowledge of the highest path lead- 
ing to saintship—was not confined to the 
Brahmaas, but open to all the members 
of all castes. This was the only sense in 
which he abolished caste. 
lowers, however, constituted a caste of 
their own, distinguished from the laity. 
From the want of a more suitable term we 
are forced to call them monks.’ 


His true fol- 


‘ This Order of monks was not a hier- 
It had no ecclesiastical organiza- 


It ought not 


was in itself misery, and to be got rid of 
by a long course of discipline, as not worth 
living, whether on earth or in heaven, 
whether in present or future bodies. The 
founding of a monastic brotherhood of 
this kind, which made personal extinction 
its final aim, and might be co-extensive 
with the whole world, was the Buddha's 
principal object.’ 

‘In brief, a carefully-regulated monas- 
tic brotherhood, which opened its arms to 
all comers of all ranks, and enforced on 
its members the duty of extending its 
boundaries by itinerancy, and by con- 
stantly rolling onward the wheel of the 
true doctrine (Law), constituted in its 
earliest days the very essence, the very 
backbone of Buldhism, without which it 
could never have been propagated, nor 
even have held its own.’ 

To any one who has carefully watched 
the course of recent events in Buddhist 
countries over which England now holds 
sway, it cannot be doubtful that that 
ancient faith is beginning to lose its hold 
upon the priesthood and in the second 
place upon the people at large. The au- 
thor of this work, as westated above, fully 
shares this opinion. We will, in conclu- 
sion, give his answer to the all-important 
question, What is Buddhism ? 

‘What is Buddhism? If it were pos- 
sible to reply to the inquiry in one word, 
one might perhaps say that true Budd- 
hism, theoretically stated, is Humanita- 
rianism, meaning by that term something 
very like the gospel of humanity preached 
by the Positivist, whose doctrine is the 
elevation of man through man—that is, 
through human intellect, human intui- 
tions, human teaching, human experi- 
ences, and accumulated human efforts—to 
the highest ideal of perfection; and yet 
something very different. For the Budd- 
hist ideal differs s/o caedo from the Posi- 
tivist’s and consists in the renunciation of 
all personal existence, even to the extinc- 
tion of humanity itself. The Buddhist’s 
perfection is destruction.’ ’’ 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


IN ORDER to institute any proper com- 
parison between the effects of total absti- 
nence and the moderate use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, the only satisfactory method 
is to consult the records of life insurance 
offices and benefit societies. Now there 
are two large benefit societies in England, 
the members of which are total abstainers 
—viz., the Rechabites and the Sons of 
Temperance. Both these societies show a 
much less average duration of sickness and 
a less average mortality than do other 
benefit societies, composed very largely of 
those who drink liquors containing alco- 
hol. But the very best test is that fur- 
nished by life insurance offices, for the 
persons insured are carefully selected, so 
as to exclude not only the sick, but also 
‘persons given to any degree of immoderate 
drinking. The United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institution 
was formed at the end of 1840 to insure 
the lives of abstainers only, but in 1847 
non-abstainers were admitted into what is 
known as the General Section, the ab- 


stainers being collected in what is known - 


as the Temperance Section. Since 1866 
the actuary has given, in regard to both 
sections, a yearly statement as to the num- 
ber expected to die (based on the tables 
of mortality used by insurance offices), 
and the number who actually died. It is 
thus clear that if the most moderate drink- 
ing were more favorable to longevity than 
total abstinence, fewer moderate drinkers 
ought to have died according to expect- 
ancy than total abstainers ; but what are 
the actual facts? I will give them for 
four periods of five years each, and one 
period of two years. 
Temperance Section. 


Expected Actual 
Deaths. 


549 
723 


General Section. 
Expected Actual 
Deaths. Deaths. 


1,008 944 
1,268 1,330 
1,485 1,580 
1,670 1,430 

713 700 


Deaths. 
4llI 
511 
651 
835 


1866-70. . 
1871-76.. 
1876-80.. 933 
1881-85..1,179 
1886-87... 553 390 
3,937 2.798 6,144 5.984 

Reducing these figures to percentages, 
it appears that during this period ot 22 
years, out of every 100 expected to die in 
the Temperance Section only 71 did die, 
while in the General Section the propor- 
tion was 97.4 per cent., giving an advan- 
tage of over 26 per cent. to the Total Ab. 
stinence Section. I may add that the 
bonuses paid in each section were confined 
to the members of each, and that in con 
sequence of the lesser mortality in the 
Temperance Section, the bonuses or profits 
have been far larger in that section than 
in the General Section, at each quinquen- 
nial division. Here, then, we have hard 
facts scientifically tabulated, and entirely 
untainted by sentiment or prejudice, and 
the result is a triumphant vindication of 
the physiological superiority of total ab- 
stinence, not only over intemperance, but 
over the most moderate drinking. The 
numbers insured in this institution are 
about 33,000, the non-abstainers being in 
the majority, which is a decided advantage 
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in cases of life insurance. There are sev- 
eral other offices where total abstainers are 
insured in a separate section, and in every 
such case the results correspond with those 
above stated.— Dr. Dawson Burns. 


IN ITS VARIOUS DECISIONS as to the right 
of the States to restrict or prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
laid down the following important propo- 
sitions : 

Government may require *‘ each citizen 
to so conduct himself and so use his own 
property as not unnecessarily to injure 
another.”’—Munn v. Illinois. 

The right of a person ‘*‘ to manufacture 
intoxicating liquors for his own use as a 
beverage ’’ ‘‘ does not inhere in citizen- 
ship.” —Mugler v. Kansas. 

‘* All property in this country is held 
under the implied obligation that the 
owner’s use of it shall not be injurious to 
the community.’”’—J/d/7. 

‘*No one may rightfully do that which 
the law-making power, upon reasonable 
grounds, declares to be prejudicial to the 
general welfare.” — /bid. 

‘*To regulate and abate nuisances is 
one of the ordinary functions’’ of the 
police power of a State. — Fertilizing Co. v. 
Hyde Park. 

‘If the public safety or the public 
morals require the discontinuance of any 
manufacture or traffic, the hand of the leg- 
islature cannot be stayed from providing 
for its discontinuance by any incidental 
inconvenience which individuals or cor- 
porations may suffer.”’"—Beer Co. v. Mas- 
sachusetts.— Independent. 


~~: — 


From the New York Tribune: 
A CHAPTER IN SANITATION. 


A curious and interesting chapter in 
sanitary science is furnished in the recent 
history of Munich, Bavaria. For many 
years that city suffered from typhus fever, 
frequent epidemics occurring, and the 
death rate from that cause always being 
high. At first the water supply was ‘sus- 
pected of contamination, but careful tests 
disproved that theory. Then some one 
called attention to the porous character of 
the soil on which the city stood, and sug- 
gested that it might be the medium of in- 
fection. Asan experimental measure it 
was ordered that all cesspools and drains 
should be made water tight, so that no 
leakage into the soil could cccur. The 
effect of this was quickly noticed in an 
abatement of the disease. An improved 
system of water tight sewers was then or 
dered, and further gains for health were 
noted. Finally, the 8,o00 or more private 
slaughter houses were abolished, and their 
work transferred to a single central build- 
ing under official control, thus prevent- 
ing further pollution of the soil from that 
source. The grand result of these re- 
forms is that the fever has become almost 
a thing of the past, and Munich is now— 
in that respect, at least—as healthful as 
any European city. The incident may 
conjoin a valuable suggestion for other 
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fever-stricken places. There is sometimes 
death in the soil. 


WATER SUPPLY AND TYPHOID. 


‘In this country the relation between 
the distribution of a water which contains 
sewage and the prevalence of typhoid 
fever can be readily observed by any one 
who studies the mortality returns of our 
cities in connection with the character of 
their water suply. 

Testimony of a similar character has 
recently been developed by the experi- 
ence of Vienna. In that city, from 1851 
to 1874, well water of an impure charac- 
ter was used to a large extent in addition 
to a systematized supply from the Danube. 
During this period the deaths from typhoid 
ranged from 100 to 340 annually in every 
100,000 of the population. In the last 
mentioned year a spring water was intro- 
duced, and the death rate from typhoid 
fever fell immediately to 50. Since then, 
by the disuse of impure wells, and the ex- 
tension of the new supply, the rate for 
the past three years has fallen to 11; and 
inasmuch as the sewage system was in ex- 
istence during the high rates, the fall since 
1874 is necessarily referred to the use of 
a water which is free from sewage. The 
fall in the typhoid rate experienced an in- 
terruption in 1877, when, owing to the 
freezing of some of the sources of the 
spring supply, the water of the Danube . 
had to be pumped into certain of the 
mains; and it is of importance to observe 
that the sections of the city which were 
chiefly affected by this epidemic were 
those in which the Danube water was dis- 
tributed. 

According to Professor Nothnagel ty- 
phoid fever has become such a rarity since 
the introduction of the spring supply that 
when acase occasionally comes to hos- 
pital from outside the city he shows it to 
the students as one of unusual interest. 

The large financial interests involved in 
the establishment of a public water sup- 
ply. may, be assumed to be at bottom of 
this hesitancy to acknowledge the specific 
danger attached to the presence of sew- 
age. Millions of dollars have, perhaps, 
been invested in that water supply and 
many more millions would be required to 
replace it by water from a purer source. 
These large sums are alone considered, 
and not the vast and annually increasing 
totals of the loss by sickness and death 
that might have been prevented. 

The dollars and cents represented by 
the existing water works may be regarded 
as a barricade to sanitary progress, or am 
altar on which typhoid fever sacrifices its 
victims.” 

[From the report of the Committee of 
the American Public Health Association, 
at the Milwaukee meeting, 1888. ]} 


MODERATE counsels are generally wisest 
and best. Gentleness will do what viol- 
ence will not do. Most people love to 
be accosted mildly. Good words cost 
nothing but a little self-denial, and yet 
they purchase great things. 





SCHOOL. 


Co.tumsBia CoLLece, New York, has de- 
cided to establish a College for women, 
giving them the same advantages and con- 
ferring the same degrees as those now 
given tomen. It is to be called Barnard 
‘College, after President Barnard, of Co- 
jumbia College, who recently resigned 
his position held with distinction for many 
years, and has since died. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. — 
<Oberlin College is the oldest in the new 
honor, having opened its doors in 1833 to 
30 young women, and at the same time to 
63 young men. Thirty years later the 
University of Wisconsin afforded like ad- 
vantages, and enrolled 75 girls during the 
first term. Presumably a large number, 
if not all, were in a preparatory school or 
sub-freshman class. On September 25th, 
1865, Vassar’ College stepped into line 
with 353 unclassified students. Toward 
the end of the second year, when classifi- 
cation was attempted, 116 were in the four 
college classes, 165 were special students, 
and 75 were in sub freshman classes. Two 
‘years after Vassar, the University of Kan- 
sas admitted 29 girls, all in sub-freshman 
classes. In 1870 the University of Cali- 
fornia declared itself ready to receive 
women, but, so far as reports are avail- 
able, no enrollments were made ; while in 
December, 1870, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology distinguished one wo- 
man by allowing her a student’s privileges. 
In this institution a separate laboratory 
for women was opened in November, 
1877, wherein, during the seven succeed- 
ing years, 102 women received instruction. 
During the year 1870 the University of 
Michigan admitted two women; and in the 
academic year ’69 to’70, at the North. 
western University, at Evanston, Illinois, 
one was received for collegiate work. 
Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, was opened in 1871 to four wo- 
men. The same year Syracuse University 
—the successor and continuation of Gen- 
esee College, which admitted women from 
its opening,—had 27 among its students. 
‘Cornell University gave in to the liberal 
spirit in 1872, when Sage College was 
founded and 15 women were matriculated. 
In 1873 Boston University opened, and 
in 1875 Smith College, at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, began its course with a 
freshman class of 12. At the same time 
Wellesley College, at Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, opened with 314 students, who, 
it is presumed, were unclassified. The 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
Harvard Annex, issued its first circular on 
February 22d, 1879, and its second on 
April 19th, 1879. In the autumn, at the 
Opening of the first year’s work, 20 students 
presented themselves. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, which had during the first year 44 
students within its walls (five held scholar- 
ships, three were graduates of other col- 
leges, and one was a special student), 
began scholastic life September 15th, 1885. 
In 1887 Evelyn College, at Princeton, 
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New Jersey, was established for the pur- 
pose of offering to women the instruction 
of Princeton University. In the first year 
17 students were in attendance. Finally, 
at Columbia College women may receive 
degrees, and are admitted to periodical 
examinations. They have the use of the 
libraries, but not of the labératories. In 
1886 thirteen were matriculated in the 
collegiate course tor women. 

To compare with these figures of tenta 
tive effort and incipient recognition, we 
have the number of women in attendance 
at the same colleges during the academic 
year from 1887 to 1888. The aggregate 
includes all but the Massachusetts [nstitute 
of Technology—which for 1887 reported 
25 women students—and Columbia Col- 
lege. The number is 3526. Of these 
Boston University reported 195, a ma- 
jority of whom were in the College of 
Liberal Arts; Bryn Mawr College, 81, of 
whom four were fellows, six took the 
work of graduates, one was a special stu- 
dent, and one a “‘ hearer ;’’ the University 
of California, 47; Cornell University, 
102; the University of Kansas, 180; the 
University of Michigan, 281 ; Northwest- 
ern University, 95, including three in the 
law school; Oberlin College, 796, more 
than one-ha!f of whom were in the music 
and art departments, §2 in the classical 
course, 57 in the philosophical course, 
170 in the literary course ; Smith College, 
367, of whom 35 were music students, 26 
art students ; Syracuse University, 195, of 
whom 59 were in the College of Liberal 
Arts, 130 in the College of Fine Arts, 5 
in the medical school; Vassar College, 
297, including one resident graduate, 45 
in special courses, 27 sub-freshmen, 53 in 
the school of arts ; Wellesley College, 627, 
comprising music students and non-candi- 
dates for the bachelor’s degree ; Wesleyan 
University, 14, including one post-gradu- 
ate; the University of Wisconsin, 134. 
At the Harvard Annex, 103 women pre- 
sented themselves and were admitted. Of 
these 70 engaged in special work, while 
33 pursued the same courses as those open 
to the regular Harvard undergraduates. 

To this date but five of these colleges 
are able to offer fellowships to women. 
Bryn Mawr comes notably first with five. 
They are annually awarded to graduates 
of colleges of good standing. They entitle 
the holder to free tuition, a furnished 
room in the college buildings, and $350 a 
year. A European féllowship will be 
awarded to a graduate of the college. 
Cornell affords eight fellowships of $400 
each, open to women on precisely the 
same conditions as to men. The Massa- 
chusetts Institution of Technology offers 
five fellowships, or more exactly ‘‘ scholar 
ships for graduates of the Institute,” avail- 
able for men and women; and Wesleyan 
has one fellowship, anounting to $150, 
awarded to that member of the senior class 
who shall have passed the best examina- 
tion in Greek. At the University of Wis- 
consin four annual fellowships have lately 
been established, and a fifth has been en- 
dowed, which gives preference to gradu- 
ates from Milwaukee County and to the 
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department of mechanic arts. Owing to 
the conditions governing the latter it has 
been presumed that women will rarely be 
appointed to it. It may be added that in 
nearly every one of the colleges named 
there are undergraduate scholarships, and, 
in the case of the institutions admitting 
both men and women, -that they are gen- 
erally open to both on the same con. 
ditions.— Kate Stephens, in the Forum. 


RURAL. 


NATIVE EVERGREEN TREES.—When we 
come to evergreens, I am inclined to place 
our native White Spruce among the first. 
It grows thriftily and fast upon the dryest 
and lightest soils, is subject to no diseases, 
preyed upon by no insects, uninjured by 
the highest winds. Naturally, its south- 
ward range but slightly enters northern 
New England and New York, and I have 
even had lumbermen hesitate to name it 
when I have called their attention to it. 
on my lawn, though some call it ‘‘ Double 
Spruce.” Its aspect is quite unlike the 
Black Spruce, the foliage being paler and 
longer, and standing out more at a right 
angle, like the Fir. It is decidedly to be 
preferred to the Norway Spruce, at least 
far north, and, I think, anywhere. But 
while I put this first, the less hardy and 
much slower to get established Hemlock, 
the most soft and graceful of all ever- 
greens, must at least have second place. 
Third, I would place the White Pine, and 
certainly would not exclude the rigid 
Pitch Pine. If you have the White 
Spruce, you will not care for Firs ; but as 
a deciduous Conifer we cannot overlook 
our spring Tamarack, the American 
Larch.—Vick's Magazine. 


Oi AND SULPHUR FoR MILDEW.—lIn a 
late number of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture, Thomas Meehan confirms the pub- 
lished statement of Mr. A Veitch, of New 
Haven, in regard to the use of oil in 
plant houses to prevent and destroy mil- 
dew. Mr. Veitch’s account of this method 
was sent to Mr. Meehan, then editor of 
the Gardeners’ Monthly, about the time 
that periodical ceased publication on ac- 
count of the death of its proprietor. Mr. 
V.’s statement finally came to the public 
through the journal first named, and is to 
the effect that a paint of linseed oil and sul- 
phur on the hot-water pipes isa remedy 
against mildew. Mr. Meehan says: ‘* That 
it is a simple and certain remedy I can 
vouch for. I have seen it tried over and 
over again,and have no hesitation in saying 
that it not only prevents mildew from ap- 
pearing in a plant house, but will speed- 
ily stop its progress after it commences its 
ravages.’’— Vick’s Magazine. 


Coat TAR AS AN INSECTICIDE.—Many 
and various are the uses to which coal tar 
may be applied in the destruction of in- 
sect pests. Certainly much damage has 
been done by an indiscriminate use of the 
article, but if used properly and with 
judgment, it will be found of very gteat 
value. Many valuablé powders may be 
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made from it by combining it with other 
substances: The simplest and easiest 
powder made of it is to run a quantity 
into a pile of fine sand—sea, pit or drift, 
it does not matter which. In avery short 
time the sand will absorb all it will take 
without much stirring. It will then fall 
to pieces and may be kept in a vessel for 
years without losing its insecticide value. If 
this powder be used pretty freely over the 
floor of the poultry house, and shaken 
through their nests, no vermin of any 
kind will annoy them. It should be used 
pretty freely in summer, when insects 
breed so fast, especially around growing 
crops which are subject to their depre- 
dations, but must not come in contact 
with the leavesof any plant. It will drive 
away the squash-bug (Coreus tristes), and 
every other species of the natural order Hy- 
menoptera, with which we are acquainted, 
in double quick time. — Zhomas Bennett, 
in Gardeners’ Monthly. 


me 


THE NEED of this age, and especially 
in this country, is far more rest. We 
have been living at a break-neck speed. 
- Business has usurped the hours that should 
be devoted to sleep, and claimed even the 
Sabbath for its own. A large part of the 
population work seven days in the week, 
year in aud year out, and neither National 
nor Church holidays break the dull con- 
tinuity of labor. Lately there have been 
signs of reaction against this slavery. The 
demand is for one day’s rest in seven for 
everybody. There is apparently a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of corpora- 
tions to accede to this demand. The New 
York Central and other railroads have al- 
ready voluntarily taken steps to abridge 
their Sunday service and release hundreds 
of their employés from Sabbath labor. A 
strong petition, directed to the managers 
of the street car railroads in this city, has 
been prepared, asking that, except in 
cases of necessity, the conductors, drivers 
and other employés of their roads be 
given one day’s rest in every seven, and 
that the rest be so distributed as to se- 
cure to every man the half of every Sun- 
day or the whole of each alternate Sun- 
day. This petition is signed by many of 
the most prominent clergymen and lay- 
men of the city.— Correspondence of Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 


‘‘ IT IS OBSERVED,’’ remarks the Church. 
man, ‘*by those who have had the largest 
experience of epidemics, that failures in 
duty on the part of ministers are almost 
unknown. The Jewish rabbi, the Roman 
Catholic priest, the bishop and other 
clergy of the Episcopal Church, the 
Protestant minister of every name, how- 
ever they may err or fail at other times, 
are all alike brave and heroically faithful 
unto death in times of pestilence. To 
recognize a fact which is as universal as it 
is nobly suggestive is at once a duty, a 
privilege, and a joy.” 
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CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
MISSION, SOUTH VIRGINIA. 


The school, which was opened seven 
months aga, has surpassed all expectation. 

The closing exercises, which occurred 
on the 24th and 25th of Fourth month, 
were listened to by a crowd of attentive 
and orderly listeners, and all were sur. 
prised at the manner in which the young 
people acquitted themselves. A Method- 
ist minister who was present said to me 
that a year ago he scarcely considered his 
life safe as he attempted to preach to the 
people on the same spot—such a spirit of 
rowdyism prevailed, and only two or three 
years ago a meeting being held by our 
own workers was broken up by fighting 
and drunkenness. What a contrast with 
the audiences we looked upon—quiet, 
attentive, though at one session of two 
hours’ length in particular, there was such 
a throng that comfort was out of the 
question; some could not gain even 
standing room, but quietly went away. It 
is simply marvelous the hold that has been 
secured upon the community by this work. 
Two young women, Mary Anderson and 
Sallie Marshburn, educated at New Gar- 
den, have had charge of the school, 
which has numbered more than a hundred 
pupils. In addition to their school duties 
they have conducted a First-day school 
and a prayer meeting which were well at- 
tended by the pupils and-others. The 
people seemed unable to express their 
gratitude to these two faithful workers for 
the benefit received. 

The school had an auspicious opering. 
It was preceded by a series of meetings 
participated in by David Sampson, the 
two teachers and others; and some of 
those who, it was thought, would disturb 
the meeting, were contrited by the power 
of the Lord, and found the Saviour pre- 
cious to their souls, and have throughout 
the year been faithful in assisting in the 
work. 

For years David Sampson, who has 
been extensively engaged in gospel ser- 
vice all through this territory, has coveted 
this field for the Lord, but few had faith 
that the land could be possessed. Now it 
is evident that ‘‘ the place is too strait for 
us,” and there must be another school- 
room, and a little cottage for the comfort 
of the three workers which will, if the 
school maintains its present standing, be 
necessary. Mary C. Woopy. 

New Garden, N. C. 


Scipio QUARTERLY MEETING was held 
at Skaneateles, N. Y., Fourth mo. 26th, 
27th and 28th. 

We were not favored with the Lord’s 
servants from abroad, but His messages of 
love were given to our own ministers and 
proclaimed in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. 

Our hearts were cheered by the attend- 
ance of so many of our young Friends, 
giving evidence by their deportment, that 
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they had been with Jesus ; and were under 
His preparing hand for future usefulness. 
in His vineyard. 

We trust all were comforted and re. 
freshed for this renewed token of Divine 
favor. : G. M.S. 


FROM JAMAICA, 
Jamaica I, Mancutongat P, O , Szasipg, 
Fourth mo, 18, 1889, 

After a stay of one month on this Is- 
land, Rufus P. King and Arthur H. Swift 
sailed from Kingston on the British 
steamer ‘‘ Nile,’’ the roth inst., for the 
Island of Barbadoes. After about three 
weeks’ stay there they expect to return 
this. way on their way home, and reach 
home some time in next month. They 
spent a week at Cedar Valley and Kings-- 
ton; the rest of the time here visiting 
families, individuals, the aged, infirm and 
sick ; shedding light and gladness in many 
dark homes, and spreading the comforts 
and consolations of the gospel every- 
where ; not omitting to give faithful warn. 
ing of the judgments of God against the 
wicked. Many were substantially blessed 
by a little rice or sugar, a few articles of 
clothing and bed covering, from the 
hands of these dear friends as they went 
from house to house, or rather from hut 
to hut, showing their faith by their works. 
Many who received little kindnesses and 
help, who still live, will long remember 
their labor of love with grateful hearts. 
Two of those thus visited and helped have 
gone to their long homes. Though Rufus 
seemed a little discouraged and cast down 
at not seeing a general breaking down and 
conversion of the people under the min- 
istry; yet, their timely visit and labor of 
love in the name of Christ who went 
about doing good, will long be remem- 
bered and bear fruit to the glory of Him 
who sent them out. 

Last Seventh-day was our Monthly 
Meeting. Three new members were re- 
ceived by request, and Naomi George by 
certificate, from Bear Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. One member was dis- 
owned. We see light in the darkness, 
and our pathway is made clear. 

Jostan DILLon. 


Croncorg, PorTapown, ee} 
Fourth mo, 16th, 1889. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—1 would 
be obliged by your kindly inserting the 
enclosed advertisement in the Friends’ 
Review. 

I have observed for some time the emi- 
gration of young women from this coun- 
try with the view of entering domestic ser- 
vice in America, although totally unfitted 
by any training whatever, and it often 
struck me under what great disadvantages. 
they must be placed on arriving. 

We have a large number of tenantry 
living about us here and it occurred to 
me that I might be of service to some of 
these young emigrants, by selecting one 
from time to time of good character to 
give her some training in my own house, 
and then endeavor to obtain a place for 
her in a respectable family in America to 
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which she might go direct from my own 
house. 

This is the first attempt I have made of 
the kind and I am the more anxious it 
should be successful, as it would operate 
as a great encouragement to others, and, 
help what I believe would be a good work. 

My husband is a member of the Society 
of Friends, and therefore we thought of 
advertising through your columns. 

It has further occurred to me that there 
might be some ladies in America who might 
take an interest in the object I have in 
view and that a publication of this letter 
or a part of it, by you, might be a means 
of putting me in communication with 
them. If this suggestion should meet with 
your approval, I would feel greatly obliged 
by your finding room for it. 

FLORENCE D. WAKEFIELD. 





STUDENTS’ VOLUNTEER MISSIONARY MOVE- 
MENT, 

U.T.S., 50 E. zoTH st., New York, April 19, 1889. 

Editor Friends’ Review—Please find 
enclosed a small pamphlet from which 
you may glean a few points of interest for 
your paper. 

The rapid growth of this Student’s 
Volunteer Movement is a wonderful and 
blessed providence of God, must prove a 
great blessing to every denomination, 
since all are interested in missions, and 
we earnestly desire that you will give as 
much space and time as possible to a 
notice of this work. 

We doubt not that you will see at a 
glance the importance of this movement, 
and we shall be able in the near future to 
thank you for using your widespread in- 
fluence in advancing so good a cause. 

Very respectfully, 
W. H. Hannum, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Extract from Circular Letter. 
To the Student Volunteers for Foreign 

Missions : 

Norrturietp, Mass., 1888, 

Greeting.—Last year the student mis- 
sionary volunteers,assembled at Northfield 
for Bible study, sent greetirg to their 
brothers throughout the world. This 
year we would again send you a ‘‘God 
speed” in your work. Recognizing that 
the missionary interest is not limited to 
the New World nor to the English tongue, 
as the German and Scandinavian students 
have shown, we would greet all college 
students in both Europe and America who 
have deeply at heart the wor'd’s evangel- 
ization. 

The present need.—The testimony of 
men here from all parts of the world is 
that the need is as great as ever, or even 
greater, because one critical year has 
passed. The call comes from Mexico, 
Brazil, Africa, India, China and Japan for 
“more men.’? When will that earnest 
and oft repeated prayer be fully answered ? 
‘‘Japan could fully occupy 10,000 mis- 
Sionaries to-day. China could fill the 
hands of ten times that number. Africa 
has only been explored; the first chain 
of missions is yet to stretch from Zanzibar 
to the Congo’s mouth. What are we do- 
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ing? O, for a kindling of apostolic fires 
on the smouldering altars of the church. 
We have scarcely made a beginning, and 
we talk as though the work were almost 
done.” 

The present crisis.—Now is the time to 
bend to the work. Mr. Kawamoto, a 
Japanese student of Oberlin, says that 
‘* without doubt if American churches and 
the churches of Great Britain are active 
enough Japan will be Christianized in this 
century.”’ The conditions are more 
favorable in Brazil than ever before be- 
cause monastic institutions have been 
abolished by law and slaves are freed; 
and that much quoted statement of China 
missionaries—representatives of more than 
twenty societies—deserves another re- 
petition: ‘‘We want China emancipated 
from the thraldom of sin in this genera- 
tion. Itis possible. The Church of God 
can do it if she be only true to her great 
commission.’’ This is the opinion of 
men on the field, face to face with 382,- 
000,000 souls. Not only China, but the 
whole world, can be evangelized in our 
generation! Lord, help our unbelief! 

Reflex influence.—And there is the 
work at home, so near to the hearts of 
us all; can that be aided in any better 
way than by devotion to missions? Would 
anything be more inspiring to the workers 
in your home church than to see you 
leaving home for Christ? Coffld you tell 
your unconverted friends in any way more 
plainly that you had found a Saviour 
more than life to you, and that you did 
truly believe that there is salvation in 
none other but in the name of Jesus for 
the heathen, whether in Christian lands or 
in the dark places of the earth? To 
quote from a young missionary in Africa: 
‘© A little faithful obeying in this matter 
would do more for the unconverted at 
home than much faithful preaching.” The 
‘*Cambridge seven’? who went out to 
China with Charles Studd and Stanley 
Smith have undoubtedly done more for 
the work in England by their consecra- 
tion to foreign missions than would have 
been accomplished by their staying at home. 
It is not man’s way, but it #s God’s way. 
‘«There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.” And is it to be wondered at 
that God honors full obedience to His 
word? When our Lord left the earth He 
told His disciples that He had suffered 
and risen from the dead, ‘‘ that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be 
preached in His name unto all the nations 
beginning from Jerusalem ;’’ His follow- 
ers were responsible for the spread of the 
message because they had ‘‘been wit- 
nesses of these things ’’ (Luke xxiv. 47-8). 
For eighteen hundred years each succes- 
sive generation has been beginning from 
Jerusalem, while one thousand millions have 
never heard that Name. Let the Church 
now move out to do a// the command- 
ment, having on her banner ‘ a@// nations,’ 
bringing @// the tithes into the store house 
and let her prove the Lord now herewith, 
if He will not open her the windows of 
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Heaven and pour*ffer out a blessing that 
there shall not be room enough to receive 
it. O, ‘*that there may be such an out- 
let of men and women from this country 
as shall lead to an inlet of blessing from 
Heaven !’’ 





A Brave Woman —At a public meet- 
ing in Fraserburg lately, a cotter’s wife, 
Mrs. Whyte, New Aberdour, was pre- 
sented with the silver medal of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, together 
with an address on vellum, and a sum of 
£10, in recognition of her conspicuous 
bravery shown at the wreck of the steam- 
er William Hope, of Dundee, on the 
Aberdeenshire coast, in October last. 
Mrs. Whyte was first on the beach, and 
rushed into the sea in face of a fearful 
surf, which almost carried her away; she 
secured a rope thrown from the vessel, by 
means of which the crew were rescued. 
The Town Clerk, in making the presenta- 
tion, remarked that the deed performed 
stood unrivalled in the history of female 
bravery in Scotland. Mrs. Whyte has 
also been awarded the Board of Trade 
medal, and has received sums of money 
from different sources throughout the 
country.— Herald of Peace. 


—_—————_-@o— 


SPRING. 








The sweet south wind so long 
Sleeping in other climes, on sunny seas, 
Or dallying gaily with the orange trees 

In the bright land of song, 
Wakes unto us, and laughingly sweeps by, 
Like a glad spirit of the sunlit sky. 


The laborer at his toil 
Feels on his cheek its dewy kiss, and hfts 
His open brow to catch its fragrant gifts— 
The aromatic spoil 
Borne from the blossoming gardens of the 


* south— 
While its faifft sweetness lingers round his 
mouth, 


The bursting buds look up 
To greet the sunlight, while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side ; and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
— and countless wild flowers wake to 
ing 
Their earliest incense on the gales of spring. 


The reptile that hath lain 
Torpid so long within his wintry tomb 
Pierces the mould, ascending from its gloom 
Up to the light again ; 
And the lithe snake crawls forth from cav- 
erns chill, 
To bask as erst upon the sunny hill, 


Continual songs arise 
From universal nature ; birds and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth 
seems 
A second Paradise ! 
Thrice blessed Spring !—thou bearest gifts 
divine! 
Sunshine and song, and fragrance—all are 
thine, 


Nor unto earth alone— 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart, 
Balm for its wounds and healing for its 

smart, 

Telling of winter flown, 
And bringing hope upon thy rainbow wing, 
Type of eternal life—thrice blessed Spring. 

BURLEIGH, 
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WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL. 
FOURTH MONTH 30, 1889. 


A hundred wreaths,—not all are fair ; 
Pale amaranths hide roses bright, 
And long has wilted from the sight 
What once was twined with pride and care. 


But round about Columbia’s brow, 
Set firm toward God's eternal light, 
These wreaths are bound by Time’s own 
might, 
And shame somewhat our earlier vow. 


Our country lifts her eyes to-day, 
And proudly shows what she has done. 
Do faded leaves obscure the sun, 
And high ambitions melt away ? 


She bows and holds in hands ot fear 

The rose of one fraternal love, 

And with her thoughts and faith above, 
Pleads mercy for the garlands sere. 


God casts aside the old and dim. 
The olive branch and rose are set, 
And ’neath this sole blessed coronet 
Her eyes may turn with praise to Him. 


Cuas. H. BATTEy, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


<-- ——— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIT- 
aln.—General Boulanger has summoned a 
council of his supporters to meet in London 
-on the 16th inst, 

It is rumored that General Boulanger 
meditates a return to Paris, trusting that the 
Government, unwilling to provoke political 
excitement and thereby jeopardize the suc- 
cess of the Exhibition, will refrain from ar- 
resting him. 

GERMANY.—The Berlin correspondent of 
the Zimes referring to the Samoan conference, 
says that while England’s attitude is not en- 
tirely clear, there is nothing to show that the 
British Government leans towards Germany. 
It is stated that the liberation of Malietoa, 
the deposed king of Samoa, has been volun- 
tarily announced to the Samoan conference. 
It may be supposed that this action on the 
part of Germany points to the reinstatement 
of Malietoa. A subcommittee of the Sa- 
moan conference has prepared a report on 
the land question in that place. 

Late despatches give the following infor- 
mation regarding affairs in the German capi- 
tal: A committee of the Samoan conference 
has prepared a proposal to constitute a court 
to decide questions of land tenure in Samoa. 
This court is to consist of one representative 
of each of the interested powers and two Sa- 
“‘moese, 

FRANCE —President Carnot and escort left 
Paris on the sth inst. to attend the Centenary 
celebration at Versailles. Here he inaugu- 
rated the memorial tablet affixed to the 
-building in which the States General met one 
hundred years ago, After which he was met 
by a grand assemblage of Deputies and Sen- 
ators at the hall of Mirrors, where speeches 
were made. In the evening the streets of 
Paris were brilliantly illuminated, and des- 
patches state that in the principal towns of 
France the day was observed with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

The Figaro states that the kings of Bel- 
gium, Saxony, Greece and Servia will visit 
the Paris Exhibition. 

Russ1a.—The Cronstadt police have dis- 
covered stores of explosives intended to be 
es in an attempt against the life of the 
Czar, 
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| HOLLAND.-Owing toimprovementin health 
| ot the king of Holland the Dutch Parlia- 

ment have passed a resolution, by a unani- 
| mous vote, to.restore him again to power, 


GREECE.—A demonstration in honor of the 
French Centenary was held in Athens on the 
5th inst. Five thousand persons were pres- 
ent, including the mayors and municipal au- 
thorities of Athens, 

CuInA.—The Yellow river banks are, north 
and south, without exception in very bad 
condition, and another break, or series of 
breaks may be anticipated if the river should 
rise to any height, The Cheng Chon wall 
may stand, but it is admitted that the leak- 
age is considerable, 8000 or 10,000 workmen 
night and day in relays are engaged in thick- 

| ening the wall, widening it at the base and 
stiffening it. Owing to the immense pres- 
sure of the water the foundations of the bank 
are weakened, but the breach has been closed 
in a measure, and it is to be hoped that the 
wall will resist the coming spring floods. The 
dreadful river may yet do great damage 
to the Empire, - 


DomEstic.—Official statements are re- 
ceived, showing that the reduction of the na- 
tional debt amounted to $13,078,234 during 
Fourth month. 

The total value of gold bars ordered at 
the assay office in New York 3d inst, for ex- 
port to Europe was $2,750,000. 

According to a Treasury statement there 
has been a net increase of $7,768,683 in the 
circulation since Ist ultimo, and a net in- 
crease of $4,903.034 in the money and bullion 
in the treasury during the same period. The 
principaPincrease in the circulation consisted 
of gold and silver certificates and United 
States notes, and the principal increase in 
the treasury holdings was in gold and coin, 
standard silver dollars and national bank 
notes. 

An organization has been formed in Read- 
ing, Pa., called the “Committee of Safety,” 
associated with officers who are now petition- 
ing the Court for the revocation of hotel li- 
censes, on the ground that the proprietors 
sold on First-day. This Committee consists 
of thirty well known business men in the city 
and twenty in the country, who are deter- 
mined to see the laws obeyed and the sa- 
loons closed on First-day. 

The Centennial Celebration in New York 
closed on the Ist inst, with a grand civic pa- 
rade, which exceeded in numbers the parade 
of the day before. 

The statistics of Centennial travel will give 
an idea of the number of people in New 
York during the three days’ celebration. 
Over 607,000 persons crossed the Brooklyn 
bridge, 468,000 in the cars, and 138,000 on 
the foot path; 642,000 crossed the Brooklyn 
ferries... The elevated railways in the city 
carried 765,000 persons on Second-day, 825,- 
000 on Third-day, 756,000 on Fourth day, 
making a total of 2,346,000 during the three 
days or about 800,000 more than the ordinary 
travel. 

A monster sun- fish, stranded at Cape Look- 
out, was secured by the life-saving crew at 
that place last week. It is said to be the 
largest ever captured as it weighs 600 pounds, 
The fish was sent to the Smithsonian Insti- 
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tute; it will be skeletonized and pl i 

the National Museum, ae 
The farmers of Minnesota are threatened 

with another pestilence of grasshoppers, 


Died. 


eee 

TOWNSEND.—-Dayton H. Townsend 
died on the train near Lancaster, Pa., on his 
way home from the Bahamas, Fourth month 
2oth, 1889, 

He was the son of Josiah and Abigail 
Townsend and was born at Springboro, Ohio, 
in 1829. 

Having been thrown upon his own resour. 
ces at an early age, his training had been 
chiefly in the hard school of experience in 
which he had been an apt and diligent stu. 
dent. His strong ::onstitution, with good mo. 
tives, exceptional business talents and indus. 
try, made him a standard-bearer in both 
church and secular affairs. 

In 1854 he was married to Rachel Hol- 
lingsworth, who with four of their six chil. 
dren surviveshim. He possessed an obliging 
disposition and was a self-denying servant of 
duty in all of life’s relations, For man 
years he had endeavored to live a Christian 
and was an honored member and elder of 
Fairfield Quarterly Meeting of Friends. Two 
years ago on account of the decline of his phy. 
sical frame he consented to try a change of 
climate and left home with his wife in Ele. 
venth-mo,, 1888, 

In a recent letter home he wrote : “I shall 
never be any better, but, praise the Lord, I 
am ready.” He enjoyed life and would glad- 
ly have lived to reach his earthly home once 
more, but was suddenly taken to a fairer one 
above where such “human worth shall 
bloom to profit.” 

BLACKLIDGE, -— Hannah Blacklidge 
fell asleep in Jesus the morning of the roth 
of Fourth mo., 1889. 

She was a patient sufferer for many years, 
Before departure she earnestly prayed for 
the Lord to send the angels to conduct her 
home, then resigned all into His hands and 
fellasleep. She was the daughter of Abra- 
ham.and Ann Walton, and the wife of Phil- 
ander Blacklidge. 


HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN expects 
to be present at the Meeting of the 
Earnest Workers, at 1305 Arch St., on Sixth- 
day, 10th inst., at 3.30 o'clock. 
A full attendance is requested. 
by-a firm of Friends, the loan, of 


EMILy B. SToKEs, Secretary. 
WANTED $1,000, at 6 per cent.; to be paid 
back in installments of $200 per year. 

Address FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 


1305 Arch Street, Phila. 
a Friend, a loan, for farm-house 
WANTED pe ag near Philadelphia, of $400 
for four years. Payment in yearly installments of 
$100 each, with interest 
Address 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 
1305 Arch Street, Phila. 


W ANTED Ale wishes to obtain, in a Friends’ 
y, a situation as under-house- 
maid, for a young woman of good character wishing 
to emigrate. A 
FLOREN' D. WAKEFIELD, 


ncore, Portadown, Ireland. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


Roses 


i K of ROSES in 

EE , all varieties, 
and prices, to suit 

allwans. ALL THE FINEST NEW RO ERING PLANT 


New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer FLO 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The 


offer Jostpaid at your 
door, the LARGEST 


ES, New Hardy F 
ERING BULBS, an 


AN LILIES, on 


Ww 1 NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VE BLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our UIDE, 110 pages, 


hands mely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write for it. \t will pay 


see it before buying. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


El Jay 
5 Willard 8, 





